Supervisory 


Management 


IT’S A* QUESTION OF ETHICS 


Though they’re rarely spelled out, certain questions 
of ethics are implicit in many of the problems 


a manager faces 


TRAINING UNDERSTUDIES 


Aside from the benefits to the company, 
it’s a matter of enlightened self-interest 


HOW TO WRITE INSTRUCTIONS 


If instructions are worth writing at all, they 
must be clear—and acceptable—to the reader 








“This | Believe...” 


An Opportunity for Service 


By Lawrence A. Appley 


l' ONE supervisor is motivated by a wish 
to be of service and sees his job as an op- 
portunity for service, he has an influence 
that is farther-reaching than he himself may 
realize. For if he helps one person who 
works for him to be a better worker and a 
better citizen, that one person will be a more 
constructive influence in his own family, 
among his friends, and in the community in 
which he lives. Multiply that by 15 or 20 
individuals in the supervisor’s department, 
and we can see that he is rendering a far 
greater service than might appear to lie 
within the boundaries of his job. 
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O N BEING told that every profes- 
sion has its own code of ethics, 
a noted American humorist replied, 
“If ethics are the mark of the pro- 
fessional, the world has fallen into 
the hands of some pretty shrewd 
amateurs!” Or so it often seems. 
And yet, so far as ethics are con- 
cerned, no man will ever be “an is- 
land”; all are interdependent upon 
the moral values of others. When a 
person in trouble tells his lawyer 
the whole unvarnished truth about a 
case on which his very future may 
depend, he’s putting his trust in an- 
other’s honor and discretion. Few 
laymen have ever read through the 
Hippocratic oath, but they may un- 
burden their most guarded family 


secret to a physician they regard as 
a man of principle—a man with pro- 
fessional ethics. 

So it is in many walks of life— 
even the most mundane. When the 
average person picks up the bill for 
a repair on his watch or television 
set, whose inner workings are a 
complete mystery to him, he’s ac- 
quiring a stake in the ethics of the 
man he deals with. If this is true, 
what about the stake a man has in 
the ethics of the manager for whom 
he works—who influences, for better 
or worse, the job at which he spends 
half his waking hours and which 
represents not only his livelihood 
but an important part of his life? 

For what we commonly term the 





“atmosphere” of a workplace—the 
spirit in which a group of people 
work together — invariably reflects 
something of the character and per- 
sonality of the manager in charge. 
If it is riddled by doubt and sus- 
picion and insecurity, if buck-pass- 
ing and petty rivalries are rampant, 
then the chances are that the lead- 
er’s personal values and ethics won’t 
stand close scrutiny. For he sets the 
tone. 

By his very position, the manager 
has a part in strengthening or un- 
dermining the reputation of his com- 
pany as well as his own department; 
in many of the seemingly small de- 
cisions he makes he also decides 
whether his own particular domain 
is a place where honesty and decent 
treatment are the expected thing or 


if, shorn of its trappings, it’s just the 
opposite. 

There are, in any case, no Hippo- 
cratic oaths for management—or for 
individual managers. The closest we 
have come to it is in the broad pol- 
icy statements that a few companies 


have formulated, acknowledging 
their social responsibilities, as they 
see them, to their employees, their 
customers, and the community at 
large. But these contain no answers 
to the neat questions of personal 
ethics that frequently confront the 
manager in the course of the day’s 
job. 


When it’s ‘‘Confidential”’ 


Consider, for example, the matter 
of confidential information. It cuts 


across many areas—the first, and 
perhaps most obvious, of which is 
information from higher manage- 
ment which is plainly or implicitly 
considered “classified” — for com- 
petitive reasons, or because it per- 
tains to policy matters that are not 
intended for general consumption. 
Where the lines are clear-cut, most 
managers have little difficulty in 
hewing to them; only in a rare in- 
stance, for example, would a man- 
ager indiscriminately pass along in- 
formation that he knew would be 
of direct advantage to a competitor. 
It’s the twilight zones of confidence 
that more often make for trouble, 
however. 

To begin with, of the many types 
of information to which a manager 
has access—whether through official 
channels, through his own direct ob- 
servations, or via the grapevine— 
relatively little of it is clearly 
marked either “top secret” or “for 
immediate release.” The use he 
makes of it is largely a matter of 
individual discretion. Often he must 
decide whether it’s something his 
employees should know about, 
something he should ask his boss 
about, or something he should sim- 
ply file away mentally for possible 
future reference. 

Managers, however, are only hu- 
man, after all, and they are not un- 
touched by the natural human desire 
to be in the know and to sound in 
the know to their subordinates and 
among their colleagues. Neither are 
they infallible in their decisions 














There can be no divorce of moral 
action and human relations—for 
they are tied together inseparably. 

—JaMES H. TAYLOR 











about what should or should not be 
passed along. But the manager who 
catches himself prefacing a remark 
with “don’t quote me, but...” 
should give the matter some pause. 
The wish for anonymity is invari- 
ably a danger signal. And, incident- 
ally, it almost always devaluates the 
message itself. Many a well-thought- 
out “Letter to the Editor” never 
saw the light of day in the local 
newspaper because the sender was, 
for some mysterious reason, reluc- 
tant to identify himself. 

Moreover, from a purely practical 
standpoint, the bringer of tidings— 
before they’ve developed into much 
more than that— can sometimes be 
embarrassed later when his predic- 
tions turn out to have been way off 
base. If the “news” isn’t official, it’s 
often because some element or fac- 
tor in the situation is still undecided. 
And until it is, the outcome is any- 
body’s guess. 

There’s another area of confiden- 
tial information, apart from matters 
of company policy or management 
decision, that is also a matter of im- 
mediate concern to the operating 
supervisor — information which is 
given to him in confidence by one of 
his subordinates. If it’s a purely per- 
sonal matter, it goes without saying 
that it’s strictly off limits as a matter 








for discussion with any third parties. 
Sometimes, in the course of an in- 
terview in which the supervisor at- 
tempts to counsel a troubled em- 
ployee, the supervisor may so 
encourage him to unburden himself 
that he hears far more than he bar- 
gained for. Whether or not it lies 
within his power to help the person 
with his problem (and many a man- 
ager has got himself in deep waters 
by being unable to make that dis- 
tinction), he has, by the very nature 
of the role he has assumed, incurred 
a strict obligation to keep the con- 
fidence inviolate. 

This applies as well to confiden- 
tial information about an employee 
which derives from other sources. 
A man whose record carries the 
burden of some known past offense 
—whether it be a discharge for cause 
in a prior job, a “lost weekend,” a 
month in alimony jail, or worse—de- 
serves a fair shake, if only for the 
reason that he has shown sufficient 
strength to qualify for and get his 
job, despite the record. Few man- 
agers would, of course, consider vio- 
lating a confidence of this kind out 
of ungenerous motives. But it is pos- 
sible to do it unwittingly, in per- 
fectly good faith—to remark, per- 
haps, to someone else in the com- 
munity on what a remarkable job of 
self-rehabilitation Jack was able to 
do—and thus bring the whole prob- 
lem back into vivid relief. 

Such situations are, of course, re- 
latively uncommon to begin with. 
Most of the workers under a man- 
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ager’s supervision are pretty ordi- 
nary people who live pretty average 
lives; there isn’t anything particu- 
larly bizarre to be said or heard 
about them. But managers some- 
times unintentionally fall into the 
error of breaking confidences with 
them, too—though the content is far 
less dramatic. For example, one em- 
ployee’s unsatisfactory performance 
is strictly a matter between him and 
his boss. It may sound unduly seri- 
ous to dub it as such, but it is a 
breach of ethics to make it common 
knowledge or even to allude to it 
in discussions with other workers. 
Occasionally a manager makes the 
fatal error of implying a criticism of 
one man’s work as a mean of prais- 
ing another. Even well-intentioned 
comparisons are odious at best— 
and what’s more, they often back- 
fire. 


Promises 


The entire gamut of ethical ques- 
tions that revolve about the prom- 
ises a manager should or should not 
make can be resolved pretty neatly 
by the homely adage, “Don’t start 
anything you can’t finish.” Webster 
may not seem to have taken the 
whole subject of promises very 
lightly when he defined a promise as 
“one’s pledge to another... a 
declaration which gives to the per- 
son to whom it is made a right to 
expect or to claim the performance 
or the forbearance of a specified 
act.” To make things even tougher 
for people who tend to take their 





If a man is honest, simply because 

honesty is the best policy, he is not 

honest at all—he is just shrewd. 
—FRANK CRANE 











own promises rather lightly, he goes 
on to describe it as “ground for 
hope, expectation, or assurance.” 
Occasionally a manager fails to dis- 
tinguish adequately, in dealing with 
his subordinates, between encour- 
agement and promises, and in doing 
so he gives rise to false hopes. As 
the Chrysler Corporation points out 
in its management guide: 


A wise supervisor is very careful 
about making promises of any nature. 
He never makes promises regarding 
steady work, never makes promises 
that anyone will not be subject to lay- 
offs, or when reinstatements will be 
made after layoffs, or anything else 
that is not entirely within his control. 
It may be necessary to make tentative 
promises regarding delivery dates of 
tools, supplies, material, finished cars 
or items involved in following out 
authorized schedules. Making prom- 
ises to employees in the department, 
however, is considered poor practice. 
Regardless of how good a supervisor’s 
intentions may be, unforeseen events 
may occur which will make it impos- 
sible to fulfill promises. Plant manage- 
ment cannot control economic con- 
ditions. Floods, droughts, wars, de- 
pressions, crop failures, legislative 
acts may occur and change previously 
made plans. Such conditions cannot 
be foreseen. A_ supervisor should 
make no promises or express any 
opinions which may later cause some- 
one to feel that he has been mis- 
treated or misinformed. 


Passing the buck 


No manager has to be reminded 
that there’s a certain amount of 
buck-passing in any organization— 
and the larger the organization the 





more likely one is to encounter it in 
its more primitive forms. For ex- 
ample, certain tasks that have an 
obvious nuisance value and that 
don’t seem to fall very clearly into 
anyone’s particular job, commonly 
go from Tinker to Evers to Chance. 
In management parlance, these are 
the jobs (where are they now?) that 
somehow “fell between the chairs.” 

But these orphaned projects only 
represent buck-passing in its most 
obvious form. What about the piece 
of unpleasant news that finally must 
be delivered and so is attributed 
vaguely to the “higher ups”? Or the 
criticism of a third party that is car- 
ried by nothing more than a philo- 
sophical shrug? How about the 
“problem” worker who is _ highly 
recommended by his boss for trans- 


fer to another department — and 
whose departure, under flying col- 
ors, is accompanied by a sigh of 
relief? 


‘‘Willy Loman” psychology 


Then there are the people who 
are afflicted by a kind of “Willy 
Loman” psychology. To paraphrase 
a current fund-raising slogan, they 
seem to operate under the urgent 
motto, “I need to be liked—and I 
can’t wait.” We’ve all met people 
who have such a need for approval 
and esteem—such an overriding de- 
sire to be liked, that they'll act 
against their own better judgment 
rather than risk anyone’s disap- 
proval. Sometimes it’s all harmless 


enough, and the “good fellow” is re- 
garded as just that, even though 
people have the vague feeling that 
he’s working overtime at it. Often, 
however, situations arise which de- 
mand forthright handling, and the 
manager who winks at them, who 
temporizes with them or attempts to 
camouflage them with reassurances 
that are patently false has made The 
Big Compromise—not with any set 
of values which is still so vague as 
what we term “business ethics,” but 
with himself and the truth. 


Ethical ‘‘sins of omission”’ 


Almost every breach of ethics 
that can be committed by “doing” 
or “saying” has its opposite number 
in a sin of omission. 

Every manager can think of 
countless instances, from his own 
experience, of injustices that were 
done simply by not saying, or not 
acting — of failures to give credit 
where credit was due, to come for- 
ward and admit a mistake, to neglect 
a important responsibility, to damn 
by faint praise, to surrender a posi- 
tion of trust by sheer default. A 
story that points up the eloquence of 
a certain kind of omission—the un- 
truth of half-truths—concerns a ship’s 
mate who, in a brief spell of de- 
spondency, had taken suddenly to 
drink. At the end of his watch one 
night, he consulted the log which his 
captain had been keeping. And 
there, at the close of the night’s en- 
tries, he found the statement, “The 





first mate was drunk again tonight.” 

He went to the captain, and beg- 
ged him to strike that remark from 
the record, but the captain, a tee- 
totaler himself, was adamant. He re- 
minded the captain of his hitherto 
perfect record, importuned him to 
overlook this one fall from grace, 
but the captain shook his head. 
“You know as well as I do,” he in- 
toned, that the purpose of the log 
is to record the facts—all the facts 
about everything that happened on 
the voyage. If it’s true that you 
were drinking—and you can’t deny it 
—then that fact belongs in the log.” 

The next night it was captain’s 
turn to take the watch and the first 
mate’s night to keep the log. And 
this he did, conscientiously record- 
ing nothing but the facts—all the 
facts about the position of the ship, 
its course, the condition of the 
cargo, the weather, and so forth. 
And at the very close of the report 
was the simple, concluding entry: 
“Tonight the captain was sober.” 


Other questions 


A great many questions of an 
ethical nature arise in the average 
manager’s dealings with his subordi- 
nates, his colleagues, and his own 
superiors.. The following, for ex- 
ample, are some guides that Chrys- 
ler Corporation has developed for 
its own managers: 


1. Supervisor with superiors 


a. Do not go over a _ superior’s 
head regarding any new de- 


velopment or anything requiring 
his decision. 

b. Never ridicule, publicly criticize, 
or make disparaging remarks 
about those in authority. 

c. Avoid any semblance of over- 
familiarity. 

d. Don’t “pass the buck.” 


. Supervisor with other supervisors 


a. Never make damaging personal 
remarks concerning other super- 
visors. 

b. Never deliberately attempt to 
“show up” another supervisor. 

c. Do not use abusive language or 
quarrel with other supervisors 
in presence of employees, or 
others. 

d. Never deliberately withhold 
necessary information. 

e. Never form or join cliques. 


. Supervisor with his workmen 


a. Do not become indebted or ob- 
ligated to employees. 

b. Do not make a practice of be- 
coming too familiar with em- 
ployees. 

c. Avoid promises except those 
you're sure you can deliver on. 

d. Avoid any indication of favorit- 
ism. 

e. Never use abusive language to- 
ward employees at any time. 

f. Never brag. 

g. Do not employ relatives in your 
department. 

h. Never yield to the temptation 
of doing the “smart thing.” 
Good ethics requires doing the 
“right thing.” 

i. Do not betray confidences of 
employees. 


. Supervisor with the public 


a. Never divulge confidential in- 
formation to outsiders. 

b. Do not participate in gossip 
concerning company matters. 

c. Never talk shop outside of work- 
ing hours unless it is of a 
wholesome, constructive nature 
in the interests of the organiza- 
tion. 

. Avoid talking about money in- 
volved in departmental business 
transactions. 





‘The lengthened shadow”’ 


It has been said that “the char- 
acter of an organization is the 
lengthened shadow of one man.” 
This was undoubtedly true, back in 
the days when industrial empires 
were being carved out of the raw 
materials of the times—by rugged in- 
dividualists, whose personalities 
dominated the organizations they 
were in the process of creating. To- 
day, management has largely been 
divorced from ownership and few 
organizations are cast in the mold 
of one man’s character and per- 
sonality. They are composites, and 
they reflect the thinking, the values, 
the character of many men—neces- 
sarily in a somewhat diffused way, 
since they are a blend of diverse 
influences. 


For this very reason, however, it 


has become true— but in a different 
sense—that the character of an or- 
ganization is “the lengthened shadow 
of one man.” Not to the public, but 
to the worker. We have ail heard it 
said many times that the immediate 
supervisor represents “the com- 
pany” to the average employee, who 
has never sat in on a board of di- 
rectors’ meeting, has possibly never 
exchanged a direct word with peo- 
ple at the very top-policy level. 
Ethics, values — as viewed through 
the many layers of organization that 
separate top management and the 
worker — become pretty vague and 
impersonal. In this sense the mantle 
of leadership has largely fallen to 
the operating-line manager. For it is 
he who, in clear outline, shapes not 
only the shadow but the substance 
of a company’s “character.” 


—V.M. 


Blueprint for Today’s Leaders 


NEARLY 100 YEARS AGO, Henri Frederic Amiel, Swiss poet and 
philosopher, wrote in his Journal a specification for the kind 
of leaders needed today in industry: “To know how to be 
ready is a great thing, a precious gift, and one that implies 
calculation, grasp, and decision. To be always ready a man 
must be able to cut a knot, for everything cannot be untied; 
he must know how to disengage what is essential from the 
detail in which it is enwrapped, for everything cannot be 
equally considered; in a word, he must be able to simplify his 
duties, his business, and his life. To know how to be ready is 
to know how to start.” 

—Management Briefs No. 28 (Rogers, Slade & Hill) 





Training and Safety Division 


Cleveland Electric Mluminating Company 


W HAT IS AN UNDERSTUDY? An 
understudy is a person who is 
trained to assume all the responsi- 
bilities of his supervisor, either as a 
substitute or as a replacement. 

Who should have understudies? 
Every member of management who 
supervises people should be bring- 
ing understudies along—not only be- 
cause of the obvious benefits to the 
individual whose potentialities are 
being developed and realized, but 
because of the many direct benefits 


to the manager himself, and to his 
company. 

Some of these benefits can be 
summed up as follows: 


Benefits to the supervisor 

1. Work will go on smoothly 
when he has to be away from the 
job, thus relieving him of worry and 
giving him peace of mind. 

2. He is relieved of some details, 
leaving more time for planning, for 
self-improvement, and for greater 
responsibilities. 





3. He is ready for promotion be- 
cause he has someone who can take 
over his job when he moves up. 

4. It broadens him; he learns 
through teaching; he gets the benefit 
of an understudy’s opinion. 

5. A sense of responsibility is 
passed down through the whole 
group; group thinking is stimulated; 
morale goes up. 

6. It gives him the self-satisfac- 
tion of doing a good training job. 

7. He gains stature in the eyes 
of the people he supervises. 

8. It develops his executive abil- 
ity, and shows his boss that he has 
that ability. 

9. He learns more about the abil- 
ity of the people under him. 

10. A_ stronger organization is 
created, making his job more secure, 
and helping to insure continuation 
of benefits. 

11. Safer methods of work will 
evolve because more trained people 
will be working toward that end. 


Benefits to the company 


1. Builds a management pool of 
trained men, helping the company 
to grow and to expand. 

2. Builds a smooth - running, 
more efficient organization — in- 
creased productivity, economical 
operation, reduced costs. 

3. Builds employees’ confidence 
in the company—develops loyalty, 
raises morale, increases teamwork, 
reduces turnover. 

4. Assures continuation of com- 
pany service and policies; emergen- 
cies can be handled quickly and ef- 
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ficiently, maintaining customer good 
will. 

5. Supervisors are available for 
important meetings. 

6. Supervisors are better trained 
when they step up. 

7. Hidden talents are revealed 
and developed; new ideas are 
brought out. 

8. Accidents are prevented by 
having more trained supervisors. 

These benefits point up the great 
importance attached to the responsi- 
bility of training understudies. 


Selecting understudies 


It is most unfair to the individual, 
as well as to the company, to give 
more responsibilities to an employee 
who does not have the necessary 
qualifications for successfully han- 


dling them. Although being a good 
worker is the most readily recogniz- 
able trait in an employee, you must 
remember to seek out other impor- 
tant factors. 

When selecting understudies, you 
must consider their knowledge of 
operations to be supervised, their 
organizing ability, judgment, initia- 
tive, constructive thinking, capacity 
for responsibility, knowledge of 
company policies and cooperation in 
executing them, and personal and 
physical qualifications. Serious con- 
sideration must be given to their 
ability to lead and direct people. 
Technical ability is important, yet it 
is only a small part of the total job 
requirements for a good executive. 

Much thought and planning are 





given to selecting proper tools and 
materials; you should be no less 
careful in selecting the men who 
manage your company. Unless the 
man selected has the necessary 


qualifications and capacity, not even 
a well-planned and executed pro- 
gram of training will be successful. 


What we should teach 
understudies! 


Basically, what are we trying to 
teach our understudies? What quali- 
ties of leadership and good manage- 
ment are we trying to instill in them? 

We want to teach them the basic 
fact that work is accomplished 
through people. The — successful 
leader must be able to organize the 
activities of those under him and 
enlist their wholehearted support in 
the work that must be done. 

The most important quality of 
leadership in any phase of life is 
the ability to win and retain the 
confidence of other people. Without 
this confidence in their leader, sub- 
ordinates would accept direction 
with doubt and hesitation and thus 
lose the capacity for teamwork. 

It is not enough for a leader to 
know his job well. Employees must 
believe that he always acts to 
strengthen the general welfare of the 
company. 

Employees are dependent upon 
ae fees ae Ge vaned. te tote 
Worthy at the Midwest Alumni Conference, 


Harvard Business School Association, in Chi- 
cago, January 21, 1950. 


their leader in many important 
ways: for a fair division of work, 
for proper recognition of effort, for 
a fair hearing on grievances, for job 
security, for personal progress and 
advancement. Employees are very 
much aware of this dependence and 
are likely to be deeply disturbed by 
any indication that their leader is 
abusing his trust, or taking unfair 
advantage of his position, or failing 
to accept his full share of responsi- 
bility for group and individual wel- 
fare. When employees are satisfied 
on this score, they will accept the 
leader and do everything in their 
power to help him fulfill the work 
requirements. 

In addition to giving leadership 
and guidance to others, the success- 
ful man must also be able to accept 
guidance and direction from those 
in positions of higher authority. In 
fact, he should be eager to secure it. 


We must help our understudies to 
acquire all the other qualities that a 
good leader must have. We must 
teach an understudy: 


To Think—to be able to make up 
his mind and be decisive. He should 
carefully weigh various alternatives, 
but he must be able to force his way 
to a conclusion and to act upon it. 
If he does not have this quality of 
decisiveness, he is not likely to have 
the self-confidence a leader needs. 
He must be able to plan, to see 
problems as a whole with details in 
their proper perspective, and to set 
a course of action which will take 
“first things first.” 





To Develop a Strong Urge to Ac- 
complish—he should have a great 
capacity for hard work, but know 
how to conserve his energies. He 
should want to get things done, to 
handle problems as they come up, 
to dispose of them, and to get along 
to new and more challenging prob- 
lems. He should receive satisfaction 
from the actual doing of a task. He 
should be constantly alert for new 
jobs to be done, for new problems 
to be handled, for new goals to be 
reached and passed. 


To Have Ambition—to seek the 
satisfaction of personal progress. He 
should want to get ahead and be 
willing to work hard to do so. He 
should be willing to accept responsi- 
bility and the risks that go with it. 


To Be Emotionally Mature—to be 
able to get along easily with others. 
Most supervisory positions involve 
considerable pressure. Unless these 
pressures can be handled construc- 
tively, the individual is likely to be- 
come overly worried and tense, to 
the point where his judgment and 
ability may be seriously affected. He 
should allow others a difference in 
opinion and accept their ideas and 
suggestions. He should not pretend 
to know it all, and he should be 
willing to accept help or good ideas. 
His feelings and pride should not be 
easily hurt. 

To Be Self-Confident—to be able 
to take defeat in stride. The success- 
ful man can accept responsibility for 
his own mistakes. He does not try 
to blame his associates for his own 
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shortcomings or the failure of his 
plans. He must have faith in his 
ability and confidence in his ideas. 
He must be sure of himself, and 
strong in his belief that he can han- 
dle anything that comes his way. 


To Be Tolerant—to accept people 
as they are. He should accept the 
shortcomings of others, yet work 
that much harder to help them im- 
prove. He should insist upon high 
standards of performance, but not 
set impractical and unrealistic goals. 


Never To Stop Learning—to have 
mental curiosity. A successful leader 
learns in many ways, but especially 
from experience. He is able to ana- 
lyze the reasons for failure as well 
as success, and to guide future ef- 
forts accordingly. He can analyze 
why his judgment was good or bad. 


Responsibilities of understudies 


Understudies also have responsi- 
bilities for their own training. It is 
the responsibility of an understudy 
to accept wholeheartedly the train- 
ing offered him by his supervisor. 
Training is not possible unless the 
person being trained wants to learn. 
An understudy must possess this 
will and desire to learn. 


An understudy must also have an 
open mind. He will be exposed to 
many new ideas that may conflict 
with his own thinking. If he has an 
open mind, he can accept the new 
ideas and reserve final judgment un- 
til he has seen how all the parts fit 
into the whole. 





Methods of training 
understudies 


The exact day-by-day procedure 
for training understudies cannot be 
set down in schedule form. In fact, 
understudy training is not really a 
procedure; it is rather a set of prin- 
ciples for the manager to follow. It 
is indoctrination of the understudy 
into your job. It should become nat- 
ural for you to share your knowl- 
edge with your understudy—to make 
it possible for him to apply this 
knowledge and to gain experience in 
situations calling for good manage- 
ment judgment. 


Though the exact way you go 
about this training will be tempered 
by local conditions and require- 
ments, there are certain general 


techniques which experience has 
shown to be very helpful: 
. “What do you think?” method 
. “Get and interpret the facts” 
method 


. “Man-management” method 
. “Send him upstairs” method 


These methods are described on 
the following pages. 


‘‘What do you think?’’ method 


Most of us use this simple train- 
ing method of drawing out an un- 
derstudy’s opinion every day with- 
out realizing that it is a training 
method—a very effective one. It is 


2 These methods are developed in a training film 
produced for the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora. 
tion entitled ‘“‘How to Prepare for the Future.’ 


easy enough to say, “What do you 
think, Bill?” The benefits of draw- 
ing out an understudy’s opinion 
should make us want to use this 
method more and more. 

The ideas of our understudy may 
even be better than our own. It is 
entirely possible to open up new res- 
ervoirs of ideas by this method. New 
ideas resulting in better methods 
benefit everyone, regardless of who 
originates the ideas. Even if the un- 
derstudy’s ideas are not always used, 
by this method you are teaching him 
to think and to analyze; these are 
important responsibilities of man- 
agement people. 

Furthermore, you are showing re- 
spect for the understudy’s opinion, 
and hence building his confidence. 
This is one of iue many intangible 
traits that we must develop in our 
understudies. Attaining confidence 
is a long step on the road to becom- 
ing a good supervisor. A supervis- 
or’s confidence is reflected in the 
whole group, and in the results it 
achieves. 

This method is easy to carry out, 
but there are pitfalls to watch for 
if you are to be successful with it. 
If ideas suggested by your under- 
study are not used, the reasons 
should be carefully explained to 
him. Otherwise, you will smother 
his willingness to express himself. If 
his ideas are not logical, you have 
an excellent chance to pass knowl- 
edge on to him. It is quite possible 
to make him see his own faulty 
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logic merely by discussing the whole 
problem with him. 

Be careful not to create the im- 
pression that you are “passing the 
buck.” The final responsibility for 
decisions still rests with you. 

If your understudy comes up with 
a good idea, see that he gets credit 
for it. It not only will build his mo- 
rale, but any improvement in your 
group, regardless of origin, is a 
feather in your cap personally. 

Above all, keep an open mind. 
There’s not much use in asking an 
opinion from your understudy if 
your mind is already made up. 

Remember, when you draw out 
your understudy’s opinion, you 
show respect for his opinion, build 
his confidence, open up new reser- 
voirs of ideas, and teach the under- 


study to think and analyze. 


‘‘Get and interpret the facts’’ 
method 


Asking your understudy to get 
and interpret the facts on a specific 
situation is another way of develop- 
ing his ability to think and to ana- 
lyze. A successful leader must be 
able to see things as they are and 
not permit his thoughts and judg- 
ments to be confused by wishful 
thinking or preconceived notions. 
Although he must have a certain 
amount of imagination and vision, 
he must concern himself with prac- 
tical, immediate problems. 

An understudy, to be prepared 
for making decisions, must be taught 
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that judgment is only as good as 
the facts upon which it is based. 
Every supervisor is called upon 
every day to make many decisions 
calling for judgment. Good decisions 
are based upon judgment, backed 
up by sound, factual, detailed in- 
formation. 

Gathering and interpreting facts 
will give an understudy training in 
organizing an attack on a problem, 
in separating important and unim- 
portant details, and in giving a com- 
plete, orderly report. An understudy 
should be trained in this manage- 
ment essential. The best way for 
him to learn is by doing. 

In addition to the experience this 
method gives your understudy, it 
aids in developing in him a sense of 
management responsibility. You 
know how important this is. Many 
factors contribute to it. They are all 
important, for no one can be a good 
supervisor unless he knows his re- 
sponsibilities and accepts them. 

This method also gives the un- 
derstudy a chance to handle other 
than routine matters and to show 
what he can do. You cannot judge 
a man fairly unless he is given a 
chance. A good understudy will wel- 
come a chance at a special assign- 
ment. He will throw himself into it 
wholeheartedly and do the best pos- 
sible job. Not only does this pro- 
vide an opportunity for you to judge 
him, but it will also take another 
job off your hands and give you 
more time to devote to other man- 
agement duties. 





The importance of details and the 
necessity for eliminating errors are 
brought home to the understudy by 
having him gather and interpret 
facts. Each assignment is another 
step in his progress and an addition 
to his experience. There is no sub- 
stitute for this experience, so make 
it possible for your understudy to 
get his share. 

A few words of caution on this 
method: give your understudy the 
necessary authority to get the facts 
he is after. Responsibility without 
authority is as meaningless as speech 
without sound. 

And after he gathers the facts, 
and interprets them, don’t bury his 
report in a file. When you assigned 
the job to him, you explained to 
him why these particular facts were 


necessary. Now you should make 
use of them or else explain to him 
why they aren’t being used. 

Getting and interpreting the facts 
on a specific situation, develops the 
understudy’s ability to think, to 
analyze, and to make good deci- 
sions; gives the understudy training 
in organizing; emphasizes the im- 
portance of details; develops a sense 
of management responsibility; and 
gives you an opportunity to see what 
your understudy can do. 


‘*Man-management”’ method 


Fortunate, indeed, is the manager 
who has learned to lead his people 
rather than to drive them. He is 
the man who is truly a supervisor. 
For, after all, is not this—the ability 














“Yes, dear .. . of course, dear. . 


know, dear.”’ 


. whatever you think best, dear . 


..1 don't 
—The Wall Street Journal 
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to lead, guide, and direct people so 
that they want to work for you—the 
very essence of supervision? Almost 
every company needs more leaders. 
Supervisors can develop them by 
training understudies with the man- 
agement method—training them to 
lead and get along with people. 

Why is this method so important? 
It is because work is accomplished 
through people. Therefore, a leader 
must know his people. People with 
different attitudes have different 
opinions about the same facts. If 
the desired results are to be 
achieved, each man’s attitude must 
be understood. 

You should teach your under- 
study that it is well worth a portion 
of his time to get to know the people 
in the group. People want to be 


known, especially by the man who 
leads them. This knowledge and un- 
derstanding of people will do much 


to insure a harmonious, happy 


group of workers. 

To learn to lead and get along 
with people, the understudy must be 
given a chance in real situations. 
With your experienced guidance, he 
should face the everyday problems 
that arise in dealing with people who 
work in the group. You can start 
out by putting him in charge of one 
or two people for a special job, and 
then gradually increase his responsi- 
bility until he can lead the whole 
group in your absence. It will take 
a great burden off your shoulders 
if you know the group is in capable 
hands when you are away. 
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You know the many situations of 
a personnel nature that can come up 
every day. You know how to head 
off these situations and prevent them 
before they arise. You know how to 
deal with your people, because you 
do it every day. Your understudy 
must acquire this knowledge by 
close contact with people. You can 
provide him with the opportunity. 

This is also another way to give 
recognition to your understudy and 
enhance his prestige. As he learns 
to get along with people and lead 
them, he acquires respect. He will 
come to be accepted as a leader 
without question. People are not re- 
luctant to work for a man who is 
capable of carrying out his respon- 
sibilities. 

It may be necessary for you to 
direct closely this method of train- 
ing. Leadership comes more easily 
to some than to others. The feelings 
of the group must always be given 
the utmost consideration. Discon- 
tented workers are not good pro- 
ducers. Give your understudy the 
chance to lead, but watch him 
closely until he develops experience. 
Thus, bad feelings will not develop 
in the group. 

Here again, the necessary author- 
ity must be delegated to the under- 
study. He needs this authority not as 
a weapon but as a symbol of leader- 
ship. 

Training your understudy in lead- 
ing, guiding, and getting along with 
people, provides recognition for the 
understudy and enhances his pres- 





tige, teaches him to work through 
people, gives him closer contact with 
personal problems, and prepares 
him to be more readily accepted as 
a leader. Also you will be certain 
that the group will be in capable 
hands when you are away. 


‘Send him upstairs’’ method 


It is excellent training for your 
understudy to represent you before 
your supervisor, or to attend a meet- 
ing in your place. By using this 
method, you will be making it pos- 
sible for your understudy to receive 
information and training that are vi- 
tal to his becoming a_ successful 
leader. 

When you send your understudy 
“upstairs,” you have a great respon- 
sibility to see that he is properly pre- 
pared. Make sure he has all the 
facts in hand and knows what he is 
going to say. He should be able to 
state his business concisely in an or- 
ganized manner and then leave, un- 
less the man he is conferring with 
indicates otherwise. 


If an understudy does not handle 
himself properly when reporting to 
your supervisor, he may set himself 
—and possibly you—back several 
months. This is an opportunity for 
your supervisor to size up your un- 
derstudy. He wants to know what 
kind of man is available to act in 
your place when necessary. He 
wants to judge whether your under- 
study is capable of replacing you, 
when you are promoted. He wants 


to see what kind of job you are do- 
ing in training your understudy. 

You must also prepare your 
supervisor. Don’t surprise him; let 
him know that you are sending your 
understudy to see him. He will be 
glad to talk to an understudy, but 
you must use good judgment in 
choosing the time and the occasion. 

This method is an excellent con- 
fidence-builder. It will help your un- 
derstudy to acquire poise and assur- 
ance. When you send an understudy 
upstairs, you instill in him a great 
sense of responsibility and useful- 
ness. 

You give him an insight into the 
over-all workings of the department 
and the company. He learns to con- 
sider the man upstairs in his every- 
day decisions and actions. This is 
a broadening aspect of his training, 
which he can acquire only through 
experience. 

Your understudy has probably 
wondered what goes on upstairs. Let 
him see for himself. However, there 
are practical limits to the size of a 
meeting, so you will not always be 
able to have your understudy attend 
all the meetings you think would be 
valuable for him. Here you, the 
supervisor, have another big respon- 
sibility. You must keep your under- 
study fully informed on what takes 
place at departmental and other 
meetings. If you are training him to 
act in your place, or to take over 
your job, he must have the same in- 
formation that you have on_what 
goes on upstairs. 





Other ways to train understudies 


The foregoing principles are ac- 
cepted widely in training under- 
studies. They should prove helpful 
to you. In addition, there are many 
other things you can do to train 
your understudy. 

As part of your understudy’s 
training, he should be receiving and 
reading magazines and business and 
technical .service publications that 
will be helpful to him. You can have 
his name added to the circulation 
lists of those publications you and 
he select, or you can pass on to him 
those that you, yourself, receive. 
This will enable him to gain a 
broader perspective by knowing 
what is going on in the field in gen- 
eral, and what other companies are 
doing. 

Your understudy may want to im- 
prove himself by enrolling in a for- 
mal educational program. He may 
be eligible for some company-spon- 
sored program. He may want to en- 
roll in a correspondence or night 
school course. Your understudy 
may ask your advice as to what 
courses to take. Your experience 
can be very helpful to him. 

Membership in organizations and 
participation in community affairs 
are other activities in which you 
should encourage your understudy. 
Such activities will give him experi- 
ence in teamwork, in organization, 
and in leading people. These man- 
agement essentials cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

It may be possible to have your 
understudy attend departmental 
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meetings with you if he is not al- 
ready doing so. It is important that 
an understudy be exposed to over- 
all departmental planning, so that he 
acquires a broad view of operations 
and does not confine his thinking 
and planning to his own small 
group. You can arrange for this 
phase of the training by conferring 
with your Own supervisor. 

See that your understudy meets 
as many people as possible. The 
purpose of this is twofold. By meet- 
ing other people in the company, he 
will come to know whom he can call 
on in everyday company dealings. 
It is much easier to talk to someone 
you know and understand than to a 
stranger. Also, by meeting new peo- 
ple he will learn more about human 
relationships in general. Under- 
standing people is a difficult art to 
master. The more opportunities 
there are to add to this knowledge, 
the better. 

Man-to-man coaching on the job 
constitutes probably 80 per cent of 
all training. It is timely—it meets 
specific needs of an individual. It 
presents a nearly perfect learning 
situation, inasmuch as the under- 
study who has a problem can talk 
it over with his supervisor and can 
put what he has learned into prac- 
tice on a live problem. The man-to- 
man constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions you offer your understudy 
will do much to build his manage- 
ment ability. 

Emphasize to your understudy the 
importance of effective communica- 
tions. You can best do this by prac- 





ticing what you preach—keep your 
understudy informed. If he is to be 
trained to act in your place when 
you are absent, or to fill your shoes 
if you are promoted, he must know 
what is going on and know how to 
keep those under him informed. In 
teamwork there should be few, if 
any, secrets. Even little things that 
seem unimportant should be passed 
on. Just the fact that you let your 
understudy in on something will 
build his morale and let him know 
that you want him to be up to date 
on things. You will also find that 
this will work both ways—if you 
keep him informed, he will return 
the favor. 

You can be sure there is con- 
siderable information he may be 
able to pass on to you, on such mat- 


ters as group feelings and reactions. 
Two-way communication is vital to 
good management. Your understudy 
must know and understand this. 

Finally, you can strongly back up 
all the training you give your under- 
study by the example you set. Ex- 
ample is a powerful force which af- 
fects everyone. 

Training understudies is an im- 
portant management responsibilty. 
It’s up to every supervisor to carry 
out this responsibilty. The real 
teacher always finds that he learns 
faster than the pupil. The one who 
instructs another, who gives of his 
knowledge in helping another, in- 
variably gains additional knowledge 
thereby. Knowledge is one of the 
few things that can be given away 
without loss to the giver. 


Interview With A Successful Man 


Oh, what are the reasons for my successes? 
Judicious questions and timely yeses. 
Someone from Charleston who views me clammily 
I thaw by asking about his family. 
When I and Floridians get together 
I comment favorably on their weather, 
And tell Californians to get a bet down 
That heaven for them will be a letdown. 
I never top with another version 
A joke that was old to a Mede or Persian. 
In a room of Texans if I am there 
I ask politely would someone care 
To fill me in on the Lone Star State 
And all the heroes who made it great. 
Possessing a sense that is known as horse 
It’s my boss’s viewpoint that I endorse. 
My recipe’s simple for any chef, 
But it helps a lot that I’m slightly deaf. 


—JAMES M. BLACK in The Rotarian 





ko AGREE that the layout of 
the average office leaves some- 
thing to be desired, from the stand- 
point of efficiency. Often, it is too 
noisy; the lighting is poor; work 
does not flow fast enough; there is 
too much backtracking; the ineffi- 
cient layout causes too many dis- 
ruptions. By proper planning and 
by keeping in mind a few basic 
principles, you can rearrange your 
office to get the work out faster, 
with fewer errors. 


Study the operation first 
Before making any changes, the 


supervisor should consider the fol- 
lowing points about the operation: 

1. He should know the sequence 
in which each major activity is 
performed. 

2. He should know what each 
employee contributes to each ac- 
tivity. 

3. He should know concretely 
what changes he will make in the 
sequence of tasks performed (by 
simplifying, eliminating, and com- 
bining) and in the duties of indi- 
vidual employees. 

4. He should know where in the 
office various activities are per- 








formed. In other words, layout 
planning ideally is the final step in 
a program designed to cut office 
costs. But layout can be made more 
efficient without extensive studies. 


Core area and work flow 


All office work is done in se- 
quence. The first objectives in plac- 
ing office employees’ furniture and 
equipment should be to keep, as 
much as possible, similar activities 
together. In other words, accounting 
employees should be in close prox- 
imity to tabulating machines, ledger 
files, and the supervisor. That’s 
what is meant by “core area.” 

The second objective is to facili- 
tate the flow of work. For example, 
new orders are processed in se- 
quence by different employees. 


Those employees should be physi- 
cally placed in the office so that 


the sequences follow a straight-line 
principle of work. Backtracking can 
be eliminated by placing desks and 
files in a logical order suggested by 
the sequence of work. The quickest 
and cheapest method to follow is 
this: 

1. Draw a rough layout of the 
office as it is now. Position on it all 
equipment and furniture. 

2. Make at least twice as many 
layouts (carbons will do) as there 
are major activities in your office. 

3. On each layout trace the flow 
of work for one major activity, 
using penciled lines and arrows. 

4. Then, using a fresh layout, re- 
position furniture, equipment, and 
files so that the work (one activity) 
flows more logically through its 
operations. This will mean shifting 


desks, rearranging files and equip- 
ment. 

5. Rough out in this manner (on 
paper only) a more efficient layout 
for each important phase of your 
office work. 

6. Combine all the layouts on a 
“master sheet.” In a small office 
where each employee contributes to 
more than one activity, the final 
layout will inevitably represent sac- 
rifices in layout efficiency for some 
activities for greater gains in others. 

7. Remember the basic prin- 
ciple: Make the work flow through 
as little space as possible. For most 
offices, analysis of work flow, fol- 
lowed by a new layout, cuts costs by 
saving time and by reducing space 
requirements. 


Noise 


Noise makes it hard to concen- 
trate and increases errors. It pro- 
duces unnecessary fatigue. Tests 
show that over-all efficiency can be 
impaired up to 10 per cent by noise. 
Here is a check list of ways to cut 
down on sounds and echoes. 

1. Do not place typewriters or 
any other office equipment on desks 
or tables that magnify their normal 
operating sounds. Metal usually 
does. Wood, as compared with 
metal, tends to absorb sounds. Also, 
do not put office equipment in front 
of metal partitions. An echo is the 
normal result. 

2. Excessive noise may be re- 
duced by the use of sound-absorbent 
materials. In the case of office ma- 
chines, for example, noise can be 
muffled by placing mats under the 
machine. The most sound-absorbent 
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mats are rubber or cork, but even a 
pad of cloth (preferably felt) will 
help. The same principle applies to 
ceilings and floors, for which 
acoustical materials are used. 

3. Place reception rooms and all 
departments dealing with the public 
in areas where conversation does 
not penetrate to office employees. 

4. Isolate, as much as possible, 
noisy office machines from work re- 
quiring close concentration. 


Lighting, color, and temperature 


Proper lighting, color, and tem- 
perature are important. As in some 
kinds of advertising, however, it is 
almost impossible to measure their 
influence on the product. But it is 
obvious that employees function 
better in comfortable surroundings. 
It is also obvious that a room that 
is too warm, that is poorly lighted, 
and that is painted a dingy color 
will not result in peak efficiency. 

Companies that have _ experi- 
mented with various colors, lights, 
and temperatures have found that 
certain combinations of color, for 
example, are more efficient in terms 
of both light reflection and em- 
ployee morale. Each affects effi- 
ciency. One government agency 
found that better use of color and 
lighting increased office efficiency 
by over 5 per cent, a saving of 
nearly 150 dollars per employee per 
year. 

Lighting—Many factors affect the 
amount of light cast on the work 
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being done—the type and size of 
window, distance of window from 
work, cleanliness of ceiling, walls, 
and window, and the reflectance of 
the surfaces. Not too much can be 
done to improve natural lighting, 
except to create more window area. 

Here are some tips on artificial 
illumination: 

1. Casual deskwork requires 
about 25 foot-candles; accounting, 
stenography, and bookkeeping about 
50 foot-candles; and “close work” 
(drafting and office-machine opera- 
tions) requires up to 100 foot- 
candles. 

2. Incandescent light (ordinary 
light bulbs) casts a slightly yellow 
color. This places it in the high- 
visibility range. It is good for close 
work. 

3. Fluorescent light is practical 
if the type is carefully chosen. A 
3,500-degree fluorescent is widely 
used. It is the best fluorescent 
choice for the office. A warm-tone 
fluorescent, daylight fluorescent, or 
soft white fluorescent is not a sound 
choice. These throw a flattering 
light, but not enough of it; and 
some tend to blur close work. They 
are fine for conference rooms or 
recreation areas. 

4. Do not use general diffuse or 
so-called direct-indirect lighting sys- 
tems. They produce shadows and 
glare; work surfaces should be spe- 
cially treated to create high reflect- 
ance without gloss. 

5. Usually, the best systems for 
office work are semidirect (where 





about 75 per cent of the light is 
directed to work surfaces and the 
rest to the ceiling), semi-indirect 
(the reverse of semidirect), and di- 
rect. But totally direct systems must 
be checked for shadows. If direct 
units are too sparsely placed, sha- 
dows are inevitable. Smaller units, 
but more of them, are the answer. 

Color—Proper use of color is 
part and parcel of the lighting sys- 
tem. Here are the color choices that 
have been found to be most effi- 
cient: 

1. Walls should have a reflectance 
value of about 50 per cent. Light 
blue, gray, and green (or buffs) are 
the best selections. 

2. Ceilings should have a high 
reflecting ability, as high as 90 per 
cent, but no lower than 75 per 
cent. Color experts are agreed that 
white is the best choice. 

3. Floors should average about 
25 per cent in reflectance value. 
Most dark colors will fill the bill. 

4. Desk tops should be of much 
lighter colors than are commonly 
used. Brown, for example, has a 
reflection factor of about 10 per 
cent, but desk tops should average 
30 per cent. 

Temperature—The best working 
temperature is about 68° F. A well- 
planned office holds 1,700 to 2,000 
cubic feet of air per person. If the 
air space is less than that, ventila- 
tion is doubly important. “Used” 
air and higher temperatures cause 
drowsiness and fatigue, slow down 
work, and increase errors. 


Fresh air is important, but avoid 
drafts. A worker with a cold is a 
hazard and a worker at home does 
not produce. If a ventilating system 
is too expensive for your operation, 
at least use the cheaper glass or 
metal window inserts which direct 
the draft toward the ceiling. 


Check list of basic principles 


These fundamentals may save 
you space and speed up office out- 
put: 

1. Main traffic aisles should be 
about 5 feet wide; less frequently 
traveled aisles, 3 feet. 

2. Aisles between rows of desks 
should be about 314 feet wide. 

3. Aisles that pass filing cabinets 
opening onto them should be wider 
(otherwise an open drawer will 
block movement). 

4. If desks are lined up one in 
front of another, the working space 
between them should be at least 30 
inches. If there are more than two 
desks in a row, plan for additional 
space (at least 6 inches) so that 
the “inside” clerk can get in and out 
without disturbing his neighbor. 

5. All desks should face in the 
same direction. The supervisor’s 
desk should be placed so that he 
can view all major operations. 
Desks that face one another provide 
a built-in source of distraction. 

6. Don’t chop up office space into 
small rooms. There’s nothing gained 
in most cases by creating private 
“empires.” It makes communica- 
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tion difficult. It impedes air circula- 
tion. It weakens control. It shuts 
out light. 

7. Use movable partitions rather 
than build a wall. Walls cost more 
to build and tear down. Shoulder- 
high partitions provide sufficient 
privacy and better air circulation 
and lighting conditions, and are 
flexible. 

8. If there is division of author- 
ity in the office, place employees 
next or close to the person to whom 
they are responsible. 

9. Place near the door em- 
ployees who have frequent visitors 
or who must be in and out of the 
office a great deal. 

10. Files are most efficient (in 
terms of space) placed against 
walls. Ciothes lockers should be 
placed close to exit doors. 

11. Eliminate all unnecessary 
furniture from active office areas. 

12. Double up as much as pos- 
sible in private offices. 

13. Remove inactive record files 
(files not used often) to an adja- 
cent room. If this is not feasible, 
shift them at least out of the main 
areas of activity. 

14. Pare space for conference 


rooms and reception room to a 
workable minimum. 

15. Eliminate unnecessary corri- 
dors. 

16. Develop core areas. All re- 
lated work should be done as nearly 
as possible in one place. 

17. Place related core areas next 
to each other so that work moves 
as much as possible in a straight, 
forward direction. 

18. Keep core areas close to- 
gether. This facilitates handling, 
saves steps and time. 

19. Place service centers (drink- 
ing fountains and rest rooms) where 
they are easily available without dis- 
turbing workers. 

20. Provide adequate telephone 
outlets. Cut down on movement to 
and from “borrowed” phones. This 
is time consuming and disturbs the 
worker whose phone is being used. 
Keep the phone ring soft. 

21. Place the employee next to 
the work. Keep files he requires 
within reaching distance—not more 
than a few feet away. 

22. When purchasing new desks, 
remember that a depth of 30 inches 
is enough. The usual depth (34 
inches) has up to 4 inches of wasted 
surface. 





MORE MONEY FOR FUN: With more time to enjoy themselves 
than ever before, Americans are now spending about $32 bil- 
lion a year in the leisure market, and will very likely be spend- 
ing more than $37 billion annually by 1960, according to the 
Chase Manhattan Bank’s quarterly economic survey. 





By Joseph D. Cooper 


If they’re worth writing at all, they must 


be clear—and acceptable—to the reader. 


HY DO written instructions fre- 

quently misfire? More often 
than not because they fail to reach 
the reader—they don’t clearly com- 
municate ideas, let alone guide 
him in present or future action. 
Commenting on the inflated and 
ambiguous language that so often 


undermines the value of written in- 
structions, Frank Weitzel, Assistant 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, wrote in an official letter: 
We write not just for the record, 
but to inform and to induce 
action. Because of this, the reader 
is as important as the subject. Of 
course, the subject is often quite 





technical! That makes it even 
more necessary to express our 
thinking as simply, clearly, and 
directly as possible to the reader. 


The “official” style—that is, the 
formal, impersonalized style in 
which instructions are commonly 
written—is almost always a substi- 
tute for plain, straightforward lan- 
guage. “Officialese” is both indirect 
and impersonal, in addition to being 
difficult to understand. One almost, 
in fact, suspects that the writer is 
seeking the protective cover of lan- 
guage when he takes refuge in such 
phrases as “It is believed . . .” or 
“Tt is the policy of .. .” or “It would 
appear that . . .” Sometimes the pas- 
sion for being both safe and indi- 
rect may bring him to such ex- 
tremes as “It seems to appear 
ea 

This kind of writing, except 
when it is imitative, is usually a sign 
that the writer is not quite clear 
about what he has to say, or how 
he feels about it. Misguided imita- 
tion is, however, another principal 
cause of difficult writing. The author 
once had the assignment of prepar- 
ing a manual of operations. One 
day, at a staff meeting, the method 
of presentation was discussed. The 
chief said “Now, I know that Joe 
has put this into simple, direct Eng- 
lish that means what it says. But is 
that what we want? Don’t we have 
to use a kind of ‘manual’ language?” 





Keep it simple 


An amusing example of how sim- 
ple words can substitute for wordy 
“officialese” is found in the follow- 
ing news item from the March 11, 
1942, issue of The New York Times: 


The Chief Executive read to a 
press conference today a letter 
which Dean Landis had prepared 
for him to send to the Federal 
Works Agency on the subject of 
blacking out Federal buildings 
during air raids. 

“Such preparations shall be 
made,” the letter said, “as will 
completely obscure all Federal 
buildings and non-Federal build- 
ings occupied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during an air raid for 
any period of time from visibility 
by reason of internal or external 
illumination. Such obscuration 
may be obtained either by black- 
out construction or by termination 
of the illumination.” 

With a grin, Mr. Roosevelt 
hastened to remark that “obscura- 
tion” was not his word, nor was 
“termination of the illumination” 
his language. 

He read on. 

“This will, of course, require 
that in building areas in which 
production must continue during 
the blackout, construction must 
be provided that internal illumi- 
nation may continue.” 

Mr. Roosevelt asserted he knew 
some people who had had inter- 
nal illumination, and after a roar 
of laughter subsided, he continued 
once more with the letter: 

“Other areas, whether or not 
occupied by personnel, may be 
obscured by terminating the illu- 
mination.” 





This article has been adapted, by special permission, from How to Communicate Policy 


and Procedure, published by Bureau of Business Practice, National Foremen’s Institute, 
New London, Connecticut (212 pages, $12.50). 
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The Chief Executive stopped, 
turned to his press secretary, Ste- 
phen Early, and ordered a rewrite 
job. 

“Tell them,” he said, “that in 
buildings where they have to keep 
the work going, to put something 
across the window. In buildings 
where they can afford to let the 
work stop for a while, turn out 
the lights. Stop there,” he said. 


Acquiring the skills 


The skill of writing clearly, sim- 
ply, and briefly is not inborn. It may 
be acquired, through study and 
practice, by anyone who is able to 
think logically and clearly. The ad- 
monition to write clearly, simply, 
and briefly is not enough, however. 
There are procedures and tech- 
niques which you can use to assist 
you in achieving these writing quali- 
ties. The formula consists of: 

1. Mastering the subject at hand. 

2. Learning how to organize the 
ideas you wish to communicate, so 
that they will follow in a sequence 
useful to the reader. 

3. Preparing an outline. 

4. Using examples and _ illustra- 
tions to clarify points. 


Barriers to understanding 


All of us are creatures of habit. 
We resist change in favor of the ac- 
customed order of things. We find 
security and comfort in maintenance 
of the status quo. Therefore, since 
instructions are meant to bring about 
change, they start with a handi- 
cap of spontaneous resistance to 
what they say. The reader tends to 


be automatically “set” against them. 
At the very least, the writer should 
minimize rather than aggravate this 
problem by preparing the instruc- 
tions in a manner that makes them 
as understandable and usable as 
possible. Obviously, he should re- 
sist any temptation to write the in- 
structions to impress his colleagues 
or to use ambiguous language rather 
than go out on a limb. He should, 
in short, be attuned to his readers’ 
interests and needs. 

One of the universal problems 
in writing instructions is that of 
overcoming differences of back- 
ground and understanding between 
writer and reader. In most cases, 
the writer will naturally have more 
background on the subject than the 
reader, who must follow the instruc- 
tions. Another difficulty arises when 
the instructions are clear, as far as 
they go, but are vague in their re- 
lationship to a broader situation or 
procedure. This often happens when 
instructions are released piecemeal. 
If the reader is kept in the dark 
about the ultimate objective, he will 
not be able to perform intelligently. 
Moreover, he will tend to resent and 
resist the instructions. 

The goal of achieving the reader’s 
acceptance is made much easier 
when he identifies his self-interest 
with the goals called for by the in- 
structions. Accordingly, an effort 
should be made to give him the feel- 
ing that what he is doing is part of 
a larger operation. 





Gathering and selecting data 


The first step in preparing a writ- 
ten instruction is to obtain as much 
specific information as _ possible 
about the subject. This includes ma- 
terial that has already been pub- 
lished within the organization or 
by other organizations on the same 
subject. It is also important to con- 
sult the files for relevant memos or 
“precedent” communications. Fi- 
nally, the writer should consult the 
key people who are familiar with 
the subject, to get their ideas about 
what should be included, omitted, 
and emphasized. 

At some point, one should be 
able to reach a cutoff in gathering 
data. This is more difficult for the 
beginner than for the experienced 
writer, who is more familiar with 
his subject. After a while, one al- 
most instinctively knows when he 
has reached the limit of worthwhile 
research activity. 

Usually, a good research job will 
turn up far more material than is 
actually to be passed on to the 
reader. You must therefore define 
your subject as specifically as pos- 
sible for your own guidance in pre- 
paration. The two things to ask 
yourself are: What message or in- 
formation do I want to convey, from 
the standpoint of management? 
Who is my reader and what infor- 
mation will he need? 

Deciding just what you wish to 
accomplish will help you assemble 
data and prepare your materials. 
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Variations in treatment and in 
informational coverage are obvi- 
ously necessary in these situations: 

1. Explaining or describing the 
causes of an action. 

2. Explaining, showing, or de- 
scribing the parts of something, in- 
cluding its divisions, members, 
classes, structure, or composition. 

3. Explaining or describing the 
results or effects of an action. 

4. Explaining the meaning or 
characteristics of a situation. 

5. Explaining purposes, 
tions, duties or services. 

6. Giving examples of how some- 
thing works or how someone per- 
forms. 


he 
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Developing an outline 


Developing an outline is the ideal 
way of preparing to write because: 
1) it is easier to move items in an 
outline from place to place than to 
rewrite or move written paragraphs; 
2) the process of outlining reveals 
gaps in content; 3) an instruction 
or plan can be discussed in outline 
form before time is spent (or 
wasted) on writing; 4) the final out- 
line can be used as the framework 
for the table of contents. 

After you have gathered all your 
information, the first step is to list 
all ideas that come out of your 
working materials. You may already 
have prepared an idea list as a basis 
for gathering your information. At 
first, you will not need to arrange 
the ideas in any special sequence or 





relationship. Some of the ideas may 
actually overlap, but at this stage 
this should not bother you. 

The second step in outlining is 
to refine and revise the list. This in- 
cludes dropping materials from your 
working list. At this stage, you 
might decide to redefine the subject 
and purpose. If you do change the 
subject and purpose, you will have 
to re-examine each of the items on 
the list and test it once more against 
the new subject and purpose. 

Once you have refined the list of 
topics for your outline, determine 
their sequence. Let us assume that 
you are preparing instructions for 
setting up a suggestion plan. The 
outline might include the following 
principal breakdowns: 


. Introduction 

. Establishment of the sugges- 
tion plan 

. Evaluating the suggestions 

. Presenting awards 

. Reports 


These main headings are ar- 
ranged according to the natural se- 
quence of action. The heading 
“Introduction” would include a 
statement of purpose and applic- 
ability, plus any other introductory 
remarks. Then would follow the es- 
tablishment of the plan, the hand- 
ling of suggestions, and the presen- 
tation of awards. A_ section on 
reports would come last. Thereaf- 
ter, outlining consists of the division 
and subdivision of subject matter to 
form a skeleton of the instructions. 


Writing: style and techniques 


The most common fault of the 
unskilled writer is that he uses a 
“back-in” approach. The reader 
wants to get to the essential infor- 
mation, but the writer insists on 
preceding the heart of the matter 
with “scope and purpose,” “policy,” 
“applicability,” “authority,” “defini- 
tions,” etc. These dull literary words 
actually jade his appetite for the in- 
formation. Start right out with the 
important things; omit unnecessary 
and tiresome preliminaries. In deal- 
ing with long or involved material, 
however, you can help the reader 
by giving him an over-all view be- 
fore delving into detail. Journalists 
do this in a lead sentence or para- 
graph, answering the questions of 
what, who, when, where, how, and 
why. 

It is a good rule to introduce 
long, unfamiliar, or complex sub- 
jects with a brief summary of what 
is to follow. State the action, rule, 
or condition in direct, positive, un- 
qualified terms. If statements like 
“except as otherwise noted” are un- 
avoidable, put them at the end of 
the sentence. State exceptions or 
variations in succeeding paragraphs. 

A direct or active form is gener- 
ally preferable. The subject and 
predicate follow in sequence, telling 
who and what. The active form 
leads the reader more directly to the 
heart of the information. It shortens 
the writing. It avoids ambiguity. 
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Passive or indirect sentences are of- 
ten difficult to follow. They should 
be used only when necessary to give 
particular emphasis or to vary style. 

Use headings generously to lead 
the reader quickly through the ma- 
terial to the important points. Head- 
ings are like signposts. They should 
therefore be brief so that the quick- 
scanning eye can take them in at a 
glance. Avoid sentence-length head- 
ings. They stop being “headings” 
and become introductions or sum- 
maries. 


Make it clear 


Clarity is achieved when the 
reader understands the meaning of 
the instruction precisely as the 
writer intended. Writing with clarity 
is the very essence of the communi- 


cation of ideas. Clarity can be 
achieved if one observes such rules 
as the following: 

1. Present ideas and facts in a 
logically ordered sequence. Logical 
order shows the natural relation be- 
tween ideas and action. 

2. Give complete information. 
How much you include will depend 
on how much the reader normally 
is expected to know or to have 
available to him. 

3. Clarify new ideas or situations 
by describing their characteristics or 
properties, and by answering such 
questions as who, what, when, 
where, and how. 

4. State new situations within a 
familiar context. Draw comparisons 
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and contrasts with familiar or com- 
mon situations. 

5. Qualify or amplify general 
rules or statements with specific sub- 
rules or substatements. 

6. Qualify positive rules and 
statements with negative exceptions, 
if appropriate. 

7. Define unfamiliar terms and 
terms with special or unique mean- 
ings. 

8. Be specific as to who are the 
doers and the recipients of action. 

9. Be specific as to quantity, 
time, and place. 

10. Include examples, drawings, 
flow charts, and other means of am- 
plifying the written word. 

11. Use language familiar to the 
readers. 

12. Use specific language. Avoid 
fuzzy words. 

Brevity is an aid to clarity, pro- 
vided it comes from economy of 
language—not economy of thought 
or detail. Brevity may be achieved 
by: 1) adequate preparation; 2) 
good organization; 3) avoidance of 
repetition and redundancy; 4) 
elimination of non-essential words; 
5) direct language; 6) use of short 
instead of long elements of expres- 
sion; 7) use of cataloguing or enu- 
merating style. 


Revising and writing 


Revision is as much an art as 
original writing. In fact, some peo- 
ple prefer to specialize in revising 
and rewriting the work of others. If 





a person revises his own material, 
he should, if possible, allow suf- 
ficient time to elapse between writ- 
ing and revising, if only overnight. 
Time lends perspective. In the heat 
of writing, one’s work may seem 
brilliantly coherent. After a lapse of 
a few days or longer, many gaps, in- 
consistencies, and language faults 
become apparent. 

These guides for organizing and 
writing will apply whether the job 
at hand is a simple job instruction 
or an elaborate plan or manual. The 


same care should be given to either 
job to insure that the orders are: 
1) correct, 2) appropriate, 3) un- 
derstandable, and 4) logical enough 
to be acted on without delay. If all 
written communications are given 
this careful preparation, and some- 
thing like the same organization is 
applied, insofar as it is practical, to 
verbal communications, the result 
will be smoother operation and 
greatly improved understanding, 
on all levels throughout the entire 
organization. @ 
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‘lam happy to announce that our toasters have won the U. S. altitude record.”’ 
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about the 
OLDER WORKER 


i DAY LAST SUMMER, a young 
man walked into a state em- 
ployment office in Philadelphia and 
applied for unemployment compen- 
sation. He couldn’t get a job in his 
field, he glumly told the clerk, be- 
cause of his age. 

“You look old enough to me,” 
the clerk said, glancing across the 
counter. “How old are you?” 

“Twenty-eight,” the young man 
said, “But you don’t understand. 
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They told me I was too old for the 
job.” 

The clerk raised his eyebrows. 
“Too old?” he echoed, “What kind 
of work do you do anyway?” 

“I’m a test pilot,” came the an- 
swer. 

Few people, it must be admitted, 
have to worry about being thrown 
out of work at the ripe old age or 28. 
But the story of the young unem- 
ployed pilot does point up an im- 





portant characteristic of the prob- 
lem of older workers. That is that 
the question of what:constitutes an 
“older” worker is often purely rela- 
tive and depends entirely on the de- 
mands of the particular job. 

Almost every manager and super- 
visor, for example, has some older 
men and women working for him. 
At least these employees are con- 
sidered older, which often amounts 
to the same thing, as far as advance- 
ment and job security are con- 
cerned. Not only that; unless the 
company has a firm policy against 
hiring people above a certain age, 
the manager or supervisor fre- 
quently will have to decide whether 
to hire other older employees—and 
will have to determine how “old” is 
too old for a given job. 


How old is ‘‘older’’? 


If everyone agreed on just what 
kind of animal the so-called older 


worker is, perhaps the problem 
would be less complex. Unfortun- 
ately, they don’t agree. The popular 
definition of an older worker, as far 
as some managements are con- 
cerned, is “anybody who is over 45 
years old.” Yet it has been pointed 
out many times that this is an ar- 
bitrary figure, varying from job to 
job. 

A man may be considered over- 
age at 28, like the test pilot, or, in 
the garment trades, be regarded as 
a valuable worker at age 60. When 
the New York State Legislative 
Committee on the Problems of Ag- 


ing held a hearing last year, the 
members reached this conclusion: 

“There seems to be little defi- 
nite determination in most compa- 
nies as to when an employee be- 
comes an ‘older worker.’ Of 40 
companies that specified what age is 
considered older— 

15 specified ages ranging from 55 
to over 65, 

14 specified over 50, 

11 specified ages under 50.” 

The New York State committee 
also noted that some companies de- 
fined an older worker as follows: 

“In manual work, over 40.” 

“In clerical work, over 50.” 

“Over 50 years of age. Usually a 
person who is changing to a less 
responsible job or who has not 
worked for some time.” 

“Over 60. One who has problems 
of health or has begun to slow 
down; there are many who stay ac- 
tive until they are 70.” 

“Generally we forget their age 
until it shows in performance, and 
then we attribute everything to it.” 

Probably the best definition of an 
older worker is one developed six 
years ago during the National Con- 
ference on Aging. 

“An older worker,” the confer- 
ence decided, “is an adult who 
meets with resistance to employ- 
ment, continued employment, or re- 
employment, solely because of his 
age.” 

Not only is there considerable 
misunderstanding of the definition 
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of an older worker, but there 
are also widespread misconceptions 
about the characteristics of older 
workers. Some persons picture the 
older worker as a man or woman on 
the brink of senility—absent minded, 
irresponsible, temperamental as a 
four-year-old—all in all, a rather 
poor prospect for holding down a 
steady job. 


The ‘‘myths”’ 


Many of these purported facts, of 
course, have been proved untrue es- 
pecially by new studies and survey 
reports. Unfortunately, some of 


these erroneous impressions remain 
with us. Here are seven of the more 
commonly held “myths.” 

1. Older workers are more ac- 
cident prone and often endanger 


other employees. As a matter of 
fact, older workers have fewer ac- 
cidents than younger ones. Un- 
doubtedly, part of this is due to 
their greater experience. When the 
older worker does have an accident, 
however, it is likely to be more 
severe. And once injured, older 
workers usually take longer to re- 
cover. 

Even so, older workers certainly 
do not cost their employers very 
much, as far as safety is concerned. 
A report prepared by Edwin Shields 
Hewitt and Associates quotes Dr. 
Nathan Shock as follows: 

“The diminished accident rate for 
older workers more than counter- 
balances the longer healing period, 
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so that in general, it may be con- 
cluded that older men have proved 
less expensive from the standpoint 
of accident cost than younger men.” 
A relatively recent poll of 3,600 
companies, conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
disclosed that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of employers give older work- 
ers high ratings in safety, perform- 
ance, and work attitudes. Almost 
equally significant, perhaps, is that 
the companies surveyed seem to 
have a growing respect for the older 
worker. Here’s how the worker over 
45 fared in two similar NAM sur- 
veys: 
1939 1951 
Safety 86.2 97.4 
Performance 84.6 92.7 
Work attitudes 94.8 99.2 


In the most recent survey, less 
than 3 per cent of the companies 
answering rated older workers more 
accident prone than younger work- 
ers. 

2. Older workers can’t get 
along well with other employees 
and their superiors. Here again, 
all the facts indicate that the oppo- 
site is true. According to a study 
prepared by the University of Illi- 
nois, older workers as a group rate 
favorably in their human relation- 
ships. 

The study, incidentally, included 
1,025 office and managerial workers 
with an average age of 63.9 years. 
Here’s the breakdown on the rat- 
ings: Get along better than the aver- 





age younger worker—33 per cent; 
get along about the same—60 per 
cent; get along less well—7 per cent. 

“This distribution suggests that 
older workers as a group are not 
any more difficult to get along with 
than younger workers,” the report 
states. “There is also an indication 
that older workers are easier to get 
along with the older they become.” 

U. S. Department of Labor 
studies, conducted for the past 18 
months under the direction of Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
also debunk the myth that older 
workers are hard to handle. The 
government studies, on the contrary, 
show that “older workers are quick 
to adjust to new jobs and new con- 
ditions, despite the frequently heard 
arguments that they are inflexible 
and lack adaptability.” 

3. Older workers are absent 
from the job more than younger 
employees and aren’t as depend- 
able. This probably is one of the 
most widely held misconceptions 
about senior employees. Actually, 
the reverse is true. A government 
survey made during World War II, 
when absenteeism was acute, re- 
vealed that even workers over 65 
lost much less working time than 
workers in their teens and twenties! 
In the University of Illinois study 
mentioned previously, it was dis- 
covered that 23 per cent of the older 
workers surveyed had an attendance 
record as good as that of the young- 
er employees. And 70 per cent of 


the older employees had a lower 
rate of absenteeism. 

In the 1951 NAM survey, which 
involved 2,500,000 employees, the 
older worker was rated superior or 
equal to the younger worker in 98.1 
per cent of the companies studied. 

“Various explanations have been 
offered for the excellent attendance 
records of older workers,” the IIli- 
nois report said. “It is our belief that 
the low absenteeism of this group 
can be attributed to the fact that 
older personnel are more conscienti- 
ous and stable in their work habits.” 

Tabulated ratings from the IIli- 
nois study indicated also that super- 
visors considered over 50 per cent 
of the older workers more depend- 
able than the average younger em- 
ployee. Only 6 per cent of the older 
group were considered less depend- 
able. 

4. Senior employees 
produce as much as younger 
workers. If this were true, of 
course, then there wouldn’t be much 
of a case for hiring the older worker. 
Companies have to operate at a 
profit; and unless employees pro- 
duce satisfactorily, a company won't 
stay in business long. But here again 
the older worker has been somewhat 
maligned, for all studies indicate 
that his production does not de- 
crease substantially with advancing 
years. The University of Illinois re- 
port showed that 75 per cent of the 
older employees had production rec- 
ords as good as, or better than, 
those of younger workers. 
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Ewan Clague, in the report pre- 
pared by Hewitt and Associates, 
points out that people tend to over- 
estimate the extent of physical im- 
pairment among older workers. 

“Many of the physical changes 
associated with age not only tend to 
occur more slowly than we once 
supposed, but also interfere with 
performance on the job less than we 
would expect,” Clague said. “More- 
over . . . many an oldster has keener 
hearing and better vision than an 
average man twenty or more years 
his junior.” 

A recent booklet prepared in 
Washington, D. C., entitled Produc- 
tion At Any Age, adds, “Undoubt- 
edly, old age weakens ability in jobs 
requiring great energy and speed. 
But even in such jobs, it has been 
stated that the decline from age 50 
to 75 is gradual and varies with the 
occupation.” 

5. Older employees turn out 
inferior work. Almost as important 
as production volume, naturally, is 
the quality of work turned out by 
company employees. Here again, 
managers and supervisors have little 
to fear about the older worker, ac- 
cording to the University of Illinois 
study. When asked to compare older 
workers with younger ones, super- 
visors rated them as follows: better 
work quality—36 per cent; about the 
same—57 per cent; poorer work 
quality—7 per cent. Even in the 70- 
74 age group, the study disclosed, 
only 3 per cent of the senior work- 
ers turned out inferior work. 
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These findings, like most of the 
other findings concerning older 
workers, have been verified by long- 
range government studies. U. S. De- 
partment of Labor surveys, for 
instance, indicate that both perform- 
ance and production of older work- 
ers are comparable to those of 
younger employees. And Produc- 
tion At Any Age points out, “Older 
workers are more experienced, have 
fewer outside distractions, are more 
conscientious, have less wastage, 
and often are as productive as young 
workers.” 

6. Older employees are ham- 
pered by increasingly poor judg- 
ment and inefficiency. There is 
little statistical evidence to support 
either of these claims. But there is 
increasing evidence that the reverse 
is true—that senior workers are ef- 
ficient and do have sound judgment. 
In a recent survey conducted by The 
Personnel Club of New York, 26 
firms said they found no differences 
in work records of older and 
younger groups. Fourteen compa- 
nies favored older workers for the 
following reasons: 

“They are more dependable, 
more interested in their job, more 
diligent and accurate. They need 
less supervision, and have a higher 
degree of company loyalty. They ex- 
ercise a stabilizing influence on other 
workers and are less easily dis- 
tracted.” 

Supervisors participating in the 
Illinois study said they found that 
about one third of their older work- 





ers had better judgment than the 
average younger employee. The su- 
pervisors rated only 11 per cent as 
having poorer judgment. The rest of 
the older workers had about the 
same degree of judgment as the 
younger employee, supervisors re- 
ported. 

“There is little evidence to sug- 
gest that judgment declines with the 
passing years,” the Illinois report 
said. “It is important to note that 
the personnel in the age group from 
70 to 74 received the highest ratings 
of all when it came to judgment.” 

As far as work efficiency is con- 
cerned, the Illinois study also in- 
dicated that efficient work producti- 
vity may continue at a “relatively 
unimpaired” level through the years, 
provided the individual retains (1) 
his physical strength (2) his intel- 
lectual ability and (3) his motiva- 
tion to work. 

“Modern labor-saving devices 
and a decline in infectious diseases 
are resulting in fewer demands on 
physical energy and strength,” the 
report notes. “As a consequence, 
workers today may be considered 
less physically worn and weakened 
at age 65 than workers of that age 
in previous generations.” 

7. There is a large labor turn- 
over among older workers. Here 
again, the direct opposite is true. 
There is less turnover among older 
workers. Numerous studies show 
that older workers are stable, have 
a steady work pace, and do little or 
no job-changing. 


One railroad company, replying 
to a survey sponsored by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, testified: 
“In general, we have less difficulty 
with the older workers, since the 
restlessness that exists among the 
younger workers does not exist in 
the older group.” 

This stability is obviously of great 
importance to companies, since the 
training of new employees usually 
represents a sizable investment of 
time and money. 

The Illinois report offers this ex- 
planation of the steadiness of older 
workers: “Since older people are 
freed of many of their family obli- 
gations, and since they are apt to 
have discovered the satisfactions of 
regular occupation, they tend to feel 
a greater incentive to be on the job.” 

Realistically speaking, older work- 
ers may try harder because they 
need their jobs—they realize that if 
they lose a job, they may have trou- 
ble finding a new one. 


Why the prejudice? 


Some people may wonder why 
the older worker does have trouble 
finding a new job if he’s as qualified 
as all the studies indicate. Part of 
the answer may lie in the fact that 
older workers sometimes complicate 
their problem by their own attitude 
toward the situation. This, in turn, 
only bolsters attitudes and preju- 
dices unfavorable to the whole 
group. 

A report prepared by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, entitled 
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Workers Are Young Longer, has 
this to say about such complica- 
tions: 

“All the employment - service 
study reports show that older work- 
ers sometimes fail to face their job 
problems realistically. They suffer 
rapid loss of morale when they are 
repeatedly rejected for employment, 
and show discouragement or bitter- 
ness . . . which lends weight to an 
erroneous conception of their limita- 
tions. Also, some show a reluctance 
to work with younger people, es- 
pecially under the supervision of 
younger workers.” 

Even though only relatively few 
older workers act this way, the ones 
who do harm their cause consider- 
ably. Many people have an all-too- 
human tendency to generalize, and 
think in terms of stereotypes—not in 
terms of individuals. The important 
thing to remember is that a few do 
fit the stereotyped pattern. And, like 
everyone else, older workers do 
have certain weaknesses. Ewan 
Clague lists reduced muscular 
strength, slower reflexes, and de- 
creased acuteness of sight and hear- 
ing as some of the more obvious 


difficulties older workers may have 
to face. 

Yet more and more experts agree 
that the older worker’s strong points 
far outweigh his weaknesses. As 
chairman of the New York State 
Legislative Committee on the Prob- 
lems of Aging, Thomas C. Desmond 
emphasized that the older worker 
has four distinct advantages over the 
younger employee. They are: 

1. He has more experience, 
which eliminates wasted motions. 

2. He is less inclined toward out- 
side distractions. 

3. He is more conscientious be- 
cause of his long service and ma- 
turity. 

4. He appreciates his work more 
and tries harder because he has 
more at stake than the younger em- 
ployee. 

These qualities may not be 
enough to guarantee every older 
worker a job as long as he wants it. 
But they should be strong enough 
to make a manager or supervisor 
think twice before rejecting the older 


worker as “unemployable.” 
—J. J. 


MARSHALL FIELD’S FIRST CAR: At one of the intimate Sunday- 
morning breakfasts that Marshall Field, founder of the family 
fortune, used to hold regularly, his friends were joshing him 
about the Pierce-Arrow he had just bought. “I’ll tell you why I 
got a Pierce-Arrow,” he related. “I let it be known that I 
wanted to buy an automobile, and all the salesmen in town 
descended on me. I let them all tell their stories, then I asked: 
‘What do you think is the second-best car?’ They all said 
Pierce-Arrow, so I decided that must be the best.” 

—Horizons (Sidener and Van Riper, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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Personnel Director 
Bulova Research & Development Labs, Inc. 


b Koa A popular parlor game, 

called “Assumption,” currently 
making the rounds of parties. While 
one person leaves the room, the rest, 
as a group, make an assumption. 
They can assume that everyone in 
the room is a child, or that it’s 
snowing outside, or that no one in 
the room can read—or any other im- 
aginable assumption. Then, when 
the person who left the room is 
called back, he tries to discover the 
assumption by asking anyone a 


question, but the members of the 
group answer his questions as if the 
assumption were a fact. You can 
imagine the dilemma of the person 
who is “it” when he hears answers 
to questions based upon an entirely 
different set of facts from the ones 
he knows to exist. 

After several rounds of questions, 
the person who is “it” will come up 
with a guess as to what assumption 
was made when he left the room. If 
his guess is wrong, the group will 
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answer back “Never assume!” Even- 
tually, by skillful questioning, he 
either figures out the assumption or 
gives up. 


A meeting of minds? 


What does all this have to do with 
communication? Well, most of us 
play some version of this game 
every day and never know it! Too 
often, we jump to the conclusicn 
that what we mean and how we 
feel about something as we com- 
municate with people corresponds to 
what they mean and feel. When we 
ask or answer a question, we assume 
that the person we are talking to 
will have the same point of refer- 
ence or reaction that we have. This 
does not, of course, refer to com- 
munications about a clear-cut dif- 
ference of opinion, where we know 
there is no meeting of minds. 
Rather, it refers to the more com- 
monplace situations in which we 
proceed on the premise that our 
ideas are being understood and ac- 
cepted. 

One illustration will, perhaps, 
bring many to mind. A foreman told 
his group leaders that he had no- 
ticed too many people from other 
departments chatting idly with 
workers in his area. “From here on 
out,” he declared, “I don’t want to 
see people from the outside standing 
around this department!” The next 
day, the Chief Engineer and the 
Chief Inspector were questioned, 
before they were allowed to enter 
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the area, by one of the group lead- 
ers, who—for whatever reason—had 
taken the message quite literally. 
When the inspector and the engineer 
recovered from their annoyance, the 
foreman explained that people from 
other departments were not to have 
free access to his area; certainly 
people who traveled from depart- 
ment to department in the course of 
their work could enter. 

The foreman assumed the group 
leaders would interpret his state- 
ment to take into account the ob- 
vious exceptions. The group leader 
assumed that when the foreman 
said, “anyone who isn’t from our 
department”—he meant anyone. 

This may seem like a rather far- 
fetched example, but it is typical of 
the kind of misunderstandings that 
can arise when people assume too 
much. We know what we mean, but 
it doesn’t necessarily mean the same 
thing to the other fellow. Effective 
communication requires conscious 
effort to make sure that one’s exact 
meaning and intent are being con- 
veyed to the listener. Obviously, 
this implies a certain degree of sen- 
sitivity to his needs, his situation, 
his probable reactions. It isn’t 
enough simply to ask the listener, at 
the close of a discussion, whether he 
has “any questions.” You have to 
anticipate them as you go along. 


Anticipate their reactions 


This brings us to our next point: 
If “never assume” is the keystone of 





good communications, then “always 
anticipate” is the building block. 
Anticipating the reactions of others 
also means looking beyond the im- 
mediate situation—the interview or 
discussion itself—to its farther- 
reaching consequences. How will 
what you say be interpreted later? 
What possible impact will it have 
upon others? 

Consider, for example, the situa- 
tion that developed in one company 
that traditionally hired master me- 
chanics for a certain machinist posi- 
tion. Because his department’s costs 
were rising, the foreman decided he 
would try to get along with me- 
chanics at the journeyman level. He 
explained his reason to a new man 
he interviewed, and the applicant 
decided to accept the position even 
though some of his friends, already 
employed in the department, were 
master mechanics. When the new 
man started working, he told his 
friends that the foreman had ex- 
pressed concern about the depart- 
ment’s high costs. Shortly afterward, 
a rumor flashed through the depart- 
ment that all master mechanics were 


to be reclassified at a lower level. It 
took a good deal of explaining on 
the foreman’s part to assure his men 
that no one’s pay was going to be 
cut, and no one on the crew was to 
be downgraded. In terms of com- 
munication effort alone, it would 
have been far more economical from 
the supervisor’s standpoint to have 
set all the facts straight, with every- 
one concerned, at the outset. 

Perhaps the most familiar ex- 
ample, which illustrates both of the 
rules we have been discussing here, 
is that of the salesman. In the course 
of his sales presentation, he looks 
ahead and attempts to forestall all 
possible objections his customers 
might have, while he previews the 
many possible uses they will find for 
his product. He knows from experi- 
ence that no sale is a foregone con- 
clusion until his customer has signed 
on the dotted line. He always an- 
ticipates, in other words, and never 
assumes. The same line of reasoning 
can be applied to good advantage by 
managers in most of their everyday 
communications with the people 
they supervise. @ 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, one office employee backed up 30 production 
workers. Today, it’s one clerical worker to every two or three 
other employees. Of course, efficiency is steadily improving 
with automation and improved work techniques, but the volume 
of clerical work is increasing twice as fast as that which we 
refer to as “productive” work. 

—JOHN PACE in American Business 








DID YOU KNOW... 





Supervisors Stay on the Job: There is a definite relationship 
between absenteeism and job classification, according to a recent 
in-plant survey conducted by the Detroit Edison Company. The 
survey, which involved 10,052 employees, lasted an entire calendar 
year. Supervisors and staff employees had the best attendance 
records during the year, while trades- and manual-skills employees 
had the poorest records. Supervisors and staffers averaged 6.5 days 
of absenteeism per year, well under the company average of 8.4 
days. Trades- and manual-skills men averaged 8.9 days. 


Is It Really ‘‘Overwork?’’ Many symptoms of physical and 
mental illness which people attribute to “overwork” are not caused 
by the work itself. In a survey of 91 patients, reports the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, symptoms of 49 members 
of the group were found to be the result of conflict with their 
immediate supervisors. All of these individuals blamed their con- 
dition on “overwork.” None of them blamed their ills on personal- 
ity conflicts on the job. At the same time, their trouble often began 
when the company hired a new supervisor who tried to raise pro- 
duction by constantly demanding and never praising. 


Breaking Seventy: The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
announces that “expectancy of life at birth” finally reached the 
Biblical “three score and ten” during 1955. In other words, children 
born in America in 1955 may expect to live to 70. In 1929, the 
average life expectancy in the U.S. was 55.8 years, and in 1894— 
just 63 years ago—it was 34 years. 


Eyes Right? In recent studies of 1,561 office employees from 40 
companies, 609 employees failed to measure up to visual stand- 
ards for their job, reports the Occupational Research Center at 
Rochester, New York. Only 27.2 per cent of those who failed were 
given a high performance rating by their supervisors. 


More Pension Plans: The Institute of Life Insurance estimates 
that close to 25 million persons now are covered by some form 
of pension plan. The number of employees enrolled in pension 
plans has increased 50 per cent since the end of World War II, and 
is four times as high as in 1935. 
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Old as You Feel: Many workers over 55 can turn out more work 
than younger employees, according to an eight-plant survey spon- 
sored by the U.S. Department of Labor. Production, as a whole, 
did fall off somewhat for workers aged 55 to 64, but it never 
dropped more than 10 per cent below that of age groups with peak 
production. And, in many cases, workers over 55 outdid those 
younger groups usually believed to be most productive. 


Absenteeism: New evidence suggests that the main burden of 
absenteeism is spread out over many people, and does not rest 
with the chronic offender. A year-long in-plant survey recently 
completed by the Detroit Edison Company showed that most of 
the plant’s absenteeism was caused by a large number of employees 
who missed a few days each, rather than by a few habitual ab- 
sentees. 


Paid Vacations: Three- and four-week vacations are becoming 
more common in industrial plants and service requirements for 
these vacations aren’t as strict as they used to be. A recent 17- 
area study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and involving 
5,750,000 employees, showed that nearly half of them drew vaca- 
tion pay after six months’ service. And 25 per cent received three 
weeks off with pay after 10 years of service. 


Bogie or Bonus: Eighty per cent of the firms recently queried by 
Mill & Factory said they already have mechanized many of their 
manufacturing operations, and most of them plan further mechani- 
zation during the next 12 months. Seventeen per cent of the firms 
surveyed said they will need more workers because of mechaniza- 
tion, while 44 per cent didn’t think workers would be affected one 


way or another. 


Who Pays the Bills? There may be a quiet revolution going on in 
America. Although husbands are traditionally supposed to worry 
about paying household bills, a new study conducted in greater 
Detroit by the University of Michigan, indicates it isn’t so. In 40 
per cent of the homes surveyed, the wife handled the family bank- 
roll and paid the bills. One third of the interviewees said both 
spouses kept track of the family money. The husband paid the 
bills in less than one third of the households studied. 





Supervisory 
NL 


Want to test your management know-how? 


Here’s a short quiz. 


OW WOULD YOU, as an operating 

supervisor, answer these ques- 
tions which are based on situations 
that commonly confront managers? 
Drawn from articles which appeared 
in SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT dur- 
ing the past six months, these ques- 
tions are not designed to test your 
memory but to stimulate thinking 
on the subjects themselves. Since 
most of the questions have no 
“right” or “wrong” answers, the best 
way to take the quiz is to decide 
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how you feel about the problems or 
how you would handle them, com- 
pare the printed answer with your 
own, and perhaps take a look at 
some of the articles for further dis- 
cussion of subjects that particularly 
interest you. 

1, Some supervisors make an effort 
to establish a friendly relationship 
with their employees, only to con- 
clude that ‘familiarity breeds con- 
tempt."’ Have you ever felt that way? 

Ordinarily, familiarity with a 





man’s problems, his goals, his inter- 
ests, his total personality, should 
breed understanding and respect. 
Accordingly, the supervisor should 
welcome situations that enable him 
to get to know his men better. How- 
ever, the twilight zone between 
friendliness and overfamiliarity must 
be recognized. Most workers want 
a supervisor they can respect—a man 
who has confidence in them and 
who backs them up. Insincere or ill- 
considered attempts at good fellow- 
ship often backfire. 

See “How Friendly Can You 
Get?”, Aug., p. 2. 


2. Proper delegation of work is 
one of the keys to successful manage- 
ment. Assuming that the job is one 
that can be delegated, that the em- 
ployee has been given the necessary 
training, and that the delegator exer- 
cises control over the work without 
over-supervising, what is the other im- 
portant requisite for successful dele- 
gation? 

A basic principle of management 
holds that authority must be com- 
mensurate with responsibility. No- 
where does this apply more than in 
delegation—particularly where the 
work involves dealing with other 
people or other departments. With- 
out authority, the employee can’t do 
a good job and will almost certainly 
feel frustrated and self-conscious for 
having failed. In the end, the super- 
visor may find that the job is 
dumped back in his lap—and that he 
has an unhappy worker to boot. 


See “Delegation: Don’t Do It 
Yourself,” Sept., p. 27, for addi- 
tional information on this subject. 

3. One of the factors that will 
delay extensive automation of Ameri- 
can industry is the cost of building 
and developing automatic machinery. 
How would you estimate the amount 
per worker that will have to be in- 
vested to bring widespread automa- 
tion into our economy: (A) $5,000; 
(B) $10,000; (C) $25,000; (D) $100,- 
000? 

(D)—$100,000, according to es- 
timates by Haig Babian of New 
York University. 

See “What Automation Will—and 
Won’t—Do,” July, p. 32. 

4. Do the problems of supervising 
women differ to any considerable ex- 
tent from those of handling men? 

There are certain differences. For 
example, women tend to look for 
more approval and reassurance from 
their supervisors, are generally more 
sensitive to criticism. However, the 
differences are not nearly so impor- 
tant as a supervisor, put in charge 
of a group of women for the first 
time, may think. One head start, in 
any event, is the fact that women, 
by and large, prefer to have a male 
boss. Here are some rules of thumb 
for supervising women: 

The principles that ideally should 
be observed in supervising any work 
group become even more important 
in supervising women. 

Remember, women don’t intro- 
duce any new problems that aren't 
there with men. 





Women, in other words, are just 
people—except they’re female. 

For additional tips, see “If You 
Supervise Women,” Aug., p. 11. 


5. The best foremen are busier 
than their less effective colleagues. 
True or False? 

False—if “busier” is used quanti- 
tatively to mean a greater number 
of activities and contacts completed 
at the end of a day. 

One detailed study of the daily 
activities of 56 foremen indicated 
that the foremen whom management 
did not rate too highly were “‘busi- 
er” in the quantitative sense of the 
word. They also tended to spend 
more time on manual work than did 
the men management ranked among 
its better foremen. 

In studying the activities of one 
foreman who was highly rated by 
management, the researchers found 
that he was both respected and liked 
by his men. The number of con- 
tacts he had with them did not seem 
too important. What was important 
was the quality of the contacts. 

Robert H. Guest discusses further 
the results of the study in “Spotlight 
on the Foreman’s Job,” June, p. 2. 


6. In determining the effectiveness 
of a supervisor, management asks the 
question, ‘‘Has he trained an under- 
study who can take over his job?" 
What do you feel are some of the 
advantages to a supervisor in having 
an understudy, and what are some of 
the things to consider in selecting the 
man to fill this important role? 
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Aside from the obvious benefits 
of having someone to cover for him 
in an emergency and during vaca- 
tions, the supervisor can devote 
more time to over-all planning and 
to developing his own executive 
ability. In addition, he'll get credit 
from the company for the training 
job. 

In selecting his backstop, the su- 
pervisor should look for a man who 
is not only competent and knows the 
department’s operations, but who 
has the ability or potential to get 
along well with people and get them 
to turn out the work willingly. 

Other qualifications — together 
with some guides on the training of 
the understudy after he’s been se- 
lected—are considered in “Do You 
Have a Backstop?”, July, p. 23, and 
in “The Why and How of Training 
Understudies,” in this issue. 


7. When the need arises to repri- 
mand an employee, the way in which 
the supervisor handles the situation 
can greatly affect his relationship 
with the individual involved and with 
the rest of the work group as well. 
What do you feel are some of the 
‘“‘musts’’ in dealing with such a prob- 
lem? 

Constructive disciplining is a mat- 
ter of getting an employee to face 
up to hard facts—without hard feel- 
ings. This means, as a rule, that the 
supervisor should take time out to 
review the total situation before he 
takes any action. If the reprimand 
is clearly in order, it should be de- 





livered in private. Follow-up is also 
important, and if a distinct improve- 
ment is discernible, the supervisor 
should not hesitate to acknowledge 
it. 

“Do You Know. How to Repri- 
mand?”, Aug., p. 5, discusses this 
topic. For some specific suggestions 
on how to conduct the corrective in- 
terview, see “Before You Lower the 
Boom,” Nov., p. 9. 

8. Psychological and trade tests 
are often feared and resented by 
employees, who tend to regard the 
tests as a threat to their job security, 
or are unduly nervous about taking 
them. Is the ‘‘selling’’ job better left 
to the psychologists? 

If he understands how a test 
works and why it is given (often 
to select men for better jobs), and 
if he’s aware that the company 
doesn’t use a test as the sole means 
of evaluation, the supervisor can 
gain workers’ cooperation by ex- 
plaining these facts. He already has 
their confidence, whereas the person 
administering the test may be a total 
stranger to them. 

Experts know that a high test 
score gives only an estimate of prob- 
able job success. Experience, educa- 
tion, supervisory recommendations, 
and other related factors must also 
be considered. 


Robert A. Kersten discusses ways 
to clear up misinformation about 
tests in “Gaining Acceptance in Em- 
ployee Testing,” Nov., p. 35. 


9. Overtime, and the high costs 
that accompany it, sometimes can't 
be avoided. With advance planning, 
what problems that usually accom- 
pany overtime work can be ironed 
out beforehand? 

The supervisor can avoid both 
cost and morale headaches by noti- 
fying those who will have to work 
overtime as far in advance as pos- 
sible so that they can plan accord- 
ingly; seeing that eating, washroom, 
and locker facilities are available; 
providing extra supplies and materi- 
als for use during overtime hours; 
and arranging for adequate mainte- 
nance and repairs during the over- 
time period. It is also essential to 
consider ways of avoiding undue 
fatigue—perhaps by scheduling ex- 
tra rest periods. Since accident rates 
climb as fatigue increases, special 
attention must be given to safety 
precautions. 


For some suggestions on avoid- 
ing overtime—and some guides for 
maintaining a smooth operation 
when you can’t—see “Tackling the 
Hidden Costs of Overtime,” Dec., 
p. 20. @ 





TRIFLES MAKE perfection and perfection is no trifle. 


—MICHELANGELO 























“T'm not working 


to support the landlord!” 


space and community life, home 
ownership can provide the corner- 
stone for long-term security and fin- 
ancial independence. Since it’s the 
most important single investment 
most people make in their entire 


FTER the average family has 
shored up the security of a sav- 
ings account and adequate insur- 
ance, it begins to look askance at 
the mounting sheaf of rental receipts 
and think in terms of buying a 
home. For we are not a nation of 
tenants. As a matter of fact, Amer- 
ica has the greatest percentage of 
family home ownership of any coun- 
try in the world, with more than half 
of its families living in homes they 
own themselves. 
Over and above its obvious ad- 
vantages in terms of family living 


lifetimes, every possible angle 


should be considered carefully. 


Where and what 


The first of many decisions you 
have to make is the location of the 
house. You may have to figure out 
whether you prefer to live in the 
city or a suburb. Then there is the 


Based upon Chapter V of How to Gain Security and Financial Independence by Ira 
U.,Cobleigh, published and copyright 1956 by Hawthorn Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 


New York City ($4.95). 
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matter of choosing the particular 
areas which are best for you. Which 
are most «onvenient for your work? 
For shopping centers? For good 
schools for your children? How ac- 
cessible are they for your friends? 
What about commutation costs? Lo- 
cal taxes? Community facilities? Are 
values in the area appreciating or 
depreciating? 

Once you have settled these ques- 
tions, you must ponder whether it 
is better for you to build a new 
house or to buy one. If you decide 
to buy, should it be a relatively new 
house or an older one (with the 
probability that it will require more 
expensive repairs as time goes on)? 

Only your personal and family 
tastes and needs can tell you what 
design and construction will be best 
suited to you. Perhaps a colonial 
house or a ranch house or a modern 
functional house has always been 
your dream. You may prefer your 
house to be made of wood, or 
stucco, or brick, or that it be pre- 
fabricated. Remember, though, that 
all wood houses require full painting 
at regular intervals; stucco and brick 
require only trim painting. Paint 
maintains property and sustains 
value. It also costs money. 


Insulation saves fuel bills and 
keeps you warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. Do you want a 
composition shingle or a slate roof? 
Slate roofing, while very durable, 
costs considerably more, requires a 
much sturdier roof-frame structure, 
and is fairly expensive to repair. 
Gas is a cleaner heat than oil or 


coal but may cost more, especially if 
your house is at all porous. It never 
pays to buy cheap plumbing. Buy 
the best—new and for repair—unless 
you yourself are handy with a 
plunger and a Stillson wrench. 

If, by any chance, you happen to 
feel that you are talented and am- 
bitious enough to build your home, 
in part, on a “do-it-yourself” plan, 
a few words of warning seem ad- 
visable. If you have a flair for car- 
pentry and decoration and want to 
put your own blood, sweat, and tears 
into the task, you might be able to 
install such things as cabinets and 
insulation and do the painting and 
wallpapering, or even put in the in- 
terior trim. Don’t, however, attempt 
to build the foundation and don’t 
put in your own plumbing, heating, 
or electrical work. Even the most 
proficient amateur can discover, to 
his dismay, that he’s “built in” cer- 
tain inefficiencies and hazards that 
are expensive to undo. 


How much property? 


Apart from the house itself, there 
is the question of the size of the 
property. You are going to have to 
landscape and maintain your plot. 
Perhaps, if you happen to have a 
green thumb, you’re looking for- 
ward to planting a garden as well as 
seeding a lawn and putting in 
hedges. These naturally require a 
little extra land. 

A corner property is usually 
worth about 10 per cent more. It is 
preferable to have level land and a 
straightway driveway—not a curving 
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one with steep access. This will save 
time driving in and out, and will 
reduce the risk of accidents. And 
in sleet or snow, a steep driveway 
can be almost impossible to negoti- 
ate. It is best to have your driveway 
made of concrete or black top. 
Track strips may be cheaper than 
full-width paving, but they are not 
so effective. Moreover, the grass be- 
tween the tracks may get oil soaked 
and die, or someone is likely to 
drive off the strips, making ruts in 
your lawn. 

Trees will add a great deal to 
your home and increase your prop- 
erty value, too. If your plot is bare, 
spend 3 per cent of your house cost 
on trees and you'll get it all back 
in pleasure and value. Some shrub- 
bery may well improve the apear- 


ance of your home. Don’t, though, 
“over shrub” next to the house. Too 
thick shrubbery is a waste of money 
as the plants will grow rapidly and 
choke each other out. 


Costs of furnishings 


There is still another expense, in 
addition to landscaping your prop- 
erty, that should be figured as part 
of your initial expense in buying a 
house. New furniture and new fur- 
nishings must be bought. If you are 
moving from an apartment, you will 
probably need more chairs and 
tables, additional floor coverings, 
and curtains. These furnishings, as 
well as the improvements you will 
want to make in the house, will re- 
quire, at a minimum, another 10 
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per cent of the cost of the house, 
preferably in cash. 

Finally, you must arrange to 
carry adequate insurance on your 
house. This certainly means a fire 
insurance policy, and it might in- 
clude a liability policy against in- 
jury to any outside party who is on 
the premises, as well as some policy 
protecting you against storms and 
other such hazards to your property. 


What can you afford to pay? 


Once you have decided on the 
particular type of place you want, 
the immediate question arises—how 
much should you pay for your 
home? According to the best esti- 
mates, the amount one can afford 
to pay should be about two and a 
half times his annual income. Thus, 
if you earn $6,000 a year, the price 
of your home can be in the neigh- 
borhood of $15,000. This formula 
applies with remarkable accuracy 
whether or not you propose to buy 
a house or build one yourself. This 
equation seems to have worked out 
practically for millions and millions 
of home owners. 

As you remember the balance 
in your rainy-day fund, you realize 
that it is probably impossible for 
you to buy your home outright. 
Don’t let that deter you. Almost 
everyone who buys a home does so 
by borrowing on a mortgage. 


Mortgages have improved 


Conceivably the word “mortgage” 
may have unpleasant connotations 





for you. We all remember the melo- 
dramas of the early 1900’s, center- 
ing around inability to meet the 
mortgage and the villain who in- 
evitably foreclosed. And we've all 
heard of people who, in the great 
depression of the thirties, were un- 
able to meet their mortgage pay- 
ments and tragically lost their 
homes. 

Historically, however, a great im- 
provement in mortgages has taken 
place since 1935. Until then, most 
home mortgages were for a fixed 
period of years, usually three or five 
years. At the end of that time the full 
sum of money became due and either 
had to be repaid or the mortgage re- 
newed. More recently there has de- 
veloped a concept that a mortgage 
should not come due all at once but 
that it should be amortized (or paid 


off) over a period of years. Each 
monthly installment not only pro- 


vides payment of interest (and 
taxes) year by year, but it sets apart 
a certain amount toward the reduc- 
tion of the total mortgage debt. 
Everyone who buys a house hopes 
someday to have the pleasure, and 
the happiness, that goes with owning 
the house free and clear, and this 
amortized mortgage is a device for 
achieving that end. 


Financing the mortgage 


This mortgage can be arranged at 
a bank, a savings and loan associa- 
tion, a mutual savings bank, or a 
life insurance company. All these in- 
stitutions make a business of lend- 


ing money on home first mortgages. 
If you buy a brand-new house, you 
may, under certain types of mort- 
gages, need to put up only 5 or 10 
per cent of the purchase price. This, 
however, is rather unwise, and if 
you’re really serious about home 
ownership you should try to make 
at least a 20 per cent down pay- 
ment. On older houses, you may be 
expected to put down from 30 to 40 
per cent. 


A typical example 


You will recall that you should 
pay not more than two and a half 
times your annual income, and you 
have a certain sum of money to put 
down. If you earn, say, $6,000 a 
year, two and a half times that is 
$15,000. This is the top price you 
should pay. You have, perhaps, 
$5,000 in the bank. This amount 
should be sufficient to buy, furnish, 
and landscape your $15,000 home. 

You put down $3,000 and ac- 
quire a $12,000 first mortgage, 
which may run anywhere from 15 to 
25 years and carry, depending on 
the lending institution, 414, 434, 5, 
or perhaps at most 514 per cent in- 
terest. What is it going to cost you 
to carry the $12,000 loan each year, 
and how soon will it be before you 
own your house free and clear? The 
conventional 20-year terms at 5 per 
cent would require a monthly charge 
of $6.60 per $1,000. In other 
words, you would be paying $79.20 
a month and the house will be all 
yours in 20 years. 





Following are mortgage schedules 
for payoff at 5 per cent interest: 


Monthly Payoff: 
Orig. Amt. 20-yr. 25-yr. 


$ 5,000 $ 33 $ 29.23 
10,000 66 58.46 
15,000 99 87.69 
20,000 132 116.92 


Rate per month 
per $1,000 6.60 5.85 


Government-guaranteed 
mortgages 


Many mortgages issued by lend- 
ing institutions are guaranteed by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
If they are thus insured, the bank, 
savings bank, savings and loan so- 
ciety, or any other institution offer- 
ing the mortgage accommodation is 
doubly protected. If for some reason 
the owner falls down on his pay- 
ments, F.H.A. insurance of the loan 
protects the lending institution 
against loss. Everything, you see, is 
being done to encourage ownership 
among prudent and thrifty people 
who are capable, by reason of re- 
sources and annual income, of mak- 
ing the monthly payments which will 
result in total home ownership. 


Veterans’ mortgages 


After World War II and the Ko- 
rean War, another arrangement was 
offered to"encourage home owner- 
ship. It was called the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration loan. This loan is guar- 
anteed by an agency of the federal 
government and permits war veter- 
ans to buy houses in their own 
names, with down payments as low 
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as 5 per cent of the purchase price, 
and the balance in a long-term 
mortgage. 

There has been some feeling that 
these liberal extensions of credit on 
real estate home ownership have 
done harm to our total economy 
and have created a situation which 
might, at some future time, prove 
perilous. This, however, does not 
seem to be entirely the case. It 
surely is socially and economically 
desirable to encourage people to 
own their own homes and to allow 
them, after making some contribu- 
tion toward the purchase price out 
of their own savings, to pay off the 
rest of the costs over a reasonable 
period of years. Only 4 per cent 
of our private residential homes in 
the year 1955 have a mortgage debt 
as high as 80 per cent. The median 
mortgage debt on all private homes 
is approximately 45 per cent of the 
total going market value. In 1955 
approximately 56 per cent of our 
families lived in homes that they 
owned themselves in various stages 
of mortgage amortization, to be 
sure, but owned nevertheless. Of all 
1955 home owners, 40 per cent 
owned their property outright. 

After you have chosen, financed, 
and moved into your house, you will 
find that your total charges are best 
met—and represent the least burden 
to your family—if the amount is not 
more than 25 per cent of your 
monthly income. If you make $500 
a month, plan to spend not more 
than $125 a month on your house 





charges, your mortgage, your inter- 
est, your taxes, your amortization. 


Costs of maintenance and 
repairs 


Another thing to bear in mind is 
that houses, like almost everything 
else, are subject to wear and tear— 
and not all of it is gradual. A hur- 
ricane may come along and blow a 
few shingles off your roof; the cel- 
lar may get damp and soggy; ter- 
mites may nest in the foundation; 
grubs and other lawn-residing pests 
may tear up your front lawn and 
cause you agony as well as expense. 
Your roof may leak; the walls may 
be somewhat porous; and for some 
reason—perhaps due to errors in 
construction which you did not per- 
ceive—the walls may warp or the 
floors may require surfacing. 

Certainly it is only prudent to set 
aside roughly $100 a year for such 
incidental repairs. There is also the 
possibility that you may want im- 
provements such as a_ screened 
porch, another bathroom, or a play- 
room. In these cases, though, the 
mortgage, after some years of pay- 
ment, can probably be adjusted to 
provide funds. The time may also 
come when, for some reason, you 


want to sell and move elsewhere, 
and a well-maintained home will 
have kept its value. 

Any two people who buy nearly 
identical houses on the same street, 
at the same time, will end up after 
five years with places which are 
quite different in appearance. The 
results depend upon the personali- 
ties, the resources, the scrupulous- 
ness or indifference of the inhabit- 
ants. If, for instance, you stretched 
a little to get the initial down pay- 
ment and underestimated the re- 
quirements for normal repair, then 
at the end of five years’ time you 
may find your house a little shabby 
and run down in contrast with your 
neighbor’s, assuming he had a little 
more money or energy to apply to 
the maintenance of his property. 


A long-term investment 


The value of home ownership 
cannot be overemphasized in any 
program of planning for future se- 
curity. For, important as it may be 
to have a house for the family to 
grow up in, it acquires a new mean- 
ing as time goes on—particularly la- 
ter, when the prospects of retire- 
ment include a home of one’s own 
that’s free and clear. @ 





IT TAKES A capital investment of $12,500 to create a job for 
one worker in U.S. business, according to a recent estimate by 
the Machinery and Allied Products Institute. Moreover, it 
takes an average annual investment of $450 per worker to 
maintain jobs already in existence. 





“The Man Most Likely...” 


By Max E. Stansbury* 


Assistant Manager Industrial Relations 
Continental Oil Company 
Houston, Texas 


USED to be in the Land Depart- 

ment of my company and lasted 
only about five years. Then I was in 
the Legal Department for about 
three years. Currently, I’m having 
my troubles in the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department. Having thus been 
tried and found wanting in three 
high fields of endeavor, I feel that I 
can qualify as an expert on the sub- 
ject of how to be a failure. I am 
even willing to put my neck out a 
little bit and attempt to tell you how 
to be an outstanding failure as dis- 
tinguished from the ordinary or run- 
of-the-mill flop. 

The reason there are so few truly 
colossal failures is that many of the 
persons striving toward that goal 
lack concentration and direction. 
They are like the famous Leacock 
character who leaped into the sad- 
dle and galloped off in all directions. 
The man who succeeds as a com- 
plete failure will choose the road 
that best suits his type and will 
steadily canter toward that goal. 

I have picked out five excellent 


routes to outstanding failure and 
have named them after streets and 
highways. They are the Toll Road, 
the Corduroy Road, the Freeway, 
the Dead End Street, and the High 
Road. Any one of them offers op- 
portunity for the man who wants to 
really make a mark—of one kind or 
another. 


The Toll Road 


One of the most scenic routes to 
failure we will characterize as the 
Toll Road. 

In this group one has Men of 
Distinction for company. This is 
where you will find the boy won- 
ders, the ball-of-fire geniuses in al- 
most any line. 

Now it will take you longer if 
you choose the Toll Road because 
you first must be a success before 
you can fail. 

In my school of thought, success, 
compared with failure, is easy to 
achieve since every psychologist, 
conference leader, and after-dinner 
speaker is full of foolproof advice 





* From an address before the National Society of Training Directors. 
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on how to climb the ladder of suc- 
cess. So by following all this advice 
of human relations, you will un- 
doubtedly be a great success in a 
relatively short time. Having done 
so, you then proceed to throw it all 
away. 

Gone are the days when an ordi- 
nary ulcer or a cardiac condition 
could qualify a man as a Toll Road 
failure. Modern medicine patches 
you up, and within a few short 
months you’re back on the job. So 
why just make yourself sick? I sug- 
gest a complete nervous breakdown. 

Suppose everyone recognizes you 
as an able fellow, doing an excellent 
job. That makes it pretty tough to 
be a failure. But under the Stans- 
bury System, you’re not hopelessly 
doomed to a life of success. In those 
circumstances it is a good idea to 
begin thinking of yourself as indis- 
pensable and infallible. Skip lunch. 
You are too busy to eat. Fill your 
briefcase, your desk and your mind 
with reams of work details. Refuse 
to allocate any work to assistants or 
subordinates. They can’t do it right 
anyway! Start getting keyed up for 
the blowup that can rescue you from 
your job. 

It will help to develop a thin skin, 
too, and take everything personally. 
Learn to feel that every depart- 
mental instruction and every com- 
pany bulletin is actually directed 
right at and against you. 

With only a little effort you can 
read slights into actions or remarks 
where no slights were meant. These 


you can nurse into really important 
cases of self-pity—or worse. 

One of the most helpful devices 
in one’s struggle upward in the fail- 
ure field is to run from making de- 
cisions. If one really puts his mind 
to it, he can reach a situation where 
he can never finish any task because 
he’s so busy postponing, searching, 
and fussing to find the perfect solu- 
tion. Keeping a finger on every tiny 
detail means that you must insist on 
personally handling everything that 
comes along so that you can over- 
load your brain with unnecessary 
stimuli. 

Then, as sort of an over-all atti- 
tude on any job or project you 
undertake, set your sights so high 
that you can’t hope for full accom- 
plishment. Using this method, even 
though you have done a pretty good 
job, you are left with dissatisfaction 
and frustrations. Another advantage 
is that you may not be able to get 
out from under them and so won’t 
have time to go out and accomplish 
another pretty good job that satisfies 
everyone but you. 


The Corduroy Road 


The Corduroy Road to failure is 
one reserved for the rough, tough, 
he-man type. It is a rugged route 
and requires constant affirmative 
action. You must discourage any 
cultural impulses you may have. A 
liking for music, literature, art—that 
stuffs for sissies. 

In voicing your opinions, you 
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must be very decided and positive 
in your views. You are required to 
take it as a personal affront if any- 
one suggests views contrary to 
yours. In that case, you can dis- 
agree, good and loud, perhaps mak- 
ing a few reflections on the other 
man’s intelligence or motives. 

This is a particularly handy ap- 
proach to use on people one has just 
met. Right away they can mark you 
down as a man they want nothing 
further to do with, and you are 
therefore well along the Corduroy 
Road to failure, unencumbered by 
any new friends. 


The Freeway 


Now, in contrast with the Cordu- 
roy Road traveler—rough, rugged— 
is the smoother, urbane Freeway 
fellow. 

The Freeway is another road to 
outstanding failure. On the Freeway 
you can spend your time on the job 
dreaming about a promotion, trans- 
fer, or a higher-paying job with an- 
other company. Or, you can devote 
your thoughts to entering a business 
for yourself. For instance, try to 
think up a product that costs a 
dime, sells for a dollar, and is habit- 
forming. 

Don’t regard your job as a part 
of your life, but only as a means of 
earning a living. You must watch 
yourself so that you don’t develop 
an interest in your work so that you 
actually enjoy it at times. That 
might be fatal to your hopes for 
failure. 
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Be very open in expressing your 
dissatisfaction with the conditions 
under which you have to work, the 
boss’s feelings toward you. Never 
fail to criticize the company’s general 
policies or practices, whether they 
are generally regarded as good or 
not. This shows an independent 
mind. 


The Dead End Street 


To make the grade as a failure in 
this class, it’s not enough to be a 
procrastinator. That’s a help, but it 
must go deeper. 

Instead of letting letters, reports 
and memos just clutter up your 
desk top without your taking any 
action, put them in your desk 
drawer and forget them! 

After two or three crises—with 
the causes found in your desk—you’ll 
be marked as a man with unusual 
ways of working. 

On the Dead End road to failure, 
you must always stand on your dig- 
nity and sit on your prerogatives. 
Protocol, the amenities, and the red 
tape must always be observed. 

There is no room in you for levity 
or, for that matter, friendliness. If 
anyone encroaches one bit on your 
prerogatives, see that the whipper- 
snapper is properly and swiftly put 
in his place. If you are violently 
jealous of what you are sure are 
your very own rights, your very own 
business, then you can keep practi- 
cally everyone from helping you. 

It’s also a good idea to be a 
stickler for the rules, regardless of 





the circumstances. This is particu- 
larly helpful in human relations or 
in dealing with people. In any writ- 
ten rule or law, there will be found 
flaws that work injustices in certain 
circumstances. Be sure that you in- 
sist upon the application of the letter 
of the law in those cases. 

A further refinement of the Dead 
End Street approach is to check 
every possible angle on every prob- 
lem, regardless of its importance. 
You can really have a field day on 
some minor type of problem while 
you seek everybody’s opinion as to 
the solution and make surveys to see 
what everybody else has done in 
similar circumstances. 

After assembling reams of perti- 
nent facts about this minor problem, 
write a report so long winded and 
so disorganized that your busy boss 
will discard it in disgust. Or leave 
out some essential, such as the esti- 
mate of the cost, so management 
has to refer it back to you. 


The High Road 


Probably the most exciting road 
to failure is the High Road. This 
category is the “Living It Up” 
school of failure. For those who 
really qualify, it leaves many pleas- 
urable memories. 

As a modest beginning, live be- 


yond your means. No piddling ef- 
forts like buying cars, houses, and 
television sets on time will do, how- 
ever. Be big about it. On a Chevro- 
let income, go in debt for a Cadillac. 
That will, in turn, lead to other mis- 
management of your funds and 
finally, on a stack of unpaid bills, 
you can climb to success as a fail- 
ure. 

Go in heavily for expensive par- 
tying and don’t worry if you’re a 
little worn out on the job. Being 
thus unable to perform will act as 
insurance that nobody will want you 
around. 

Some of us who think we have 
an inferiority complex find out that 
we were mistaken. We don’t have an 
inferiority complex; we're just plain 
inferior. 

Whether or not this is true, your 
attitude is the most important single 
factor. You can’t be just casually 
interested if you are to reach your 
goal. Only when you find that your 
mind is constantly occupied with 
thoughts of failure can you say that 
you've achieved the proper attitude. 
When you're first pointing toward 
failure, it’s all right to think about it 
on a part-time basis. But you must 
develop a full-time attitude if you 
aspire to be a really resounding 
flop. 





EVERYONE COMPLAINS of his lack of memory, but nobody his want 


of judgment. 


—ROCHEFOUCAULD, Maxims 





On the Art of Listening 


HAE YOU EVER SENSED that one 
of your men had something on 
his mind—a gripe, a suggestion or 
a question about the way things 
were going? And have you had 
trouble finding out just what it 
was? The man asks to talk to you, 
beats around the bush, and ends up 
leaving you vaguely aware that he 
hasn’t come to the real point. 

Or have you had a “situation” 
develop—a formal grievance, a re- 
fusal to work, a violent disagree- 
ment between two of your men, or 
a sudden “quit’”—and wondered to 
yourself ‘“‘why nobody ever tells me 
these things?” 

It’s that familiar old ailment— 
faulty communications — breaking 
out again, but this time in a form 
that is hard to diagnose. In day- 
to-day supervisor-employee con- 
tacts, communication means “get- 
ting the word to and from”—with 
emphasis on the “from.” The super- 
visor may be a fine communicator 
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when it comes to getting the word 
to his people, but he may not be 
aware that it sometimes takes spe- 
cial effort to get the word from 
them. 

Why is this so? One big reason 
is that the supervisor traditionally 
speaks with the voice of authority. 
He interprets and passes along the 
wishes and policies of management 
to what is virtually a captive audi- 
ence. On the other hand, when his 
people have something to tell the 
supervisor, they may think they are 
bucking the normal direction of the 
communications current, 

Perhaps they hesitate to take the 
supervisor’s time because they’re 
afraid he’ll be short with them. 
Maybe they feel that what they say 
may be used against them later. 
Finally, finding it hard to express 
themselves, they may leave the 
problem unstated rather than take 
the chance of being misunderstood. 

The supervisor can encourage the 





flow of “from” communications by 
taking a leaf from the salesman’s 
book. Ever notice how a good sales- 
man lets you talk—how he draws 
you out about what you want, how 
he listens to what you like and 
don’t like about his product, how he 
doesn’t argue or interrupt? He 
loosens you up with an opener on 
something that interests you and 
then, by deft questions and com- 
ments, he leads you along until he’s 
got a clear picture of your reaction. 
He even encourages you to dwell 
on what you don’t like, knowing 
that there is a good chance you 
may end up overruling your own 
objections. 

Then he goes to work to paint 
his picture—to put over the plus 
points and to get you to see that 
your objections are less serious 
than you had thought. 

The same situation exists when 
the supervisor wants to get com- 
munication from. Except that here 
the situation is reversed. In short, 
guide the conversation but let the 
other fellow talk. 

Let’s assume a man asks for a 
chance to talk to you. The first 
thing to do is try to give him some 
privacy. Not on the shop floor or 
in the washroom—but in your of- 
fice or a quiet corner where he 
won’t have to shout. Ask him to 
sit down, offer him a smoke, lean 
back in your chair, If you’re re- 
laxed, he’ll feel at ease. 

Open up with any neutral topic 
like the weather and from there 
make the opening for him by say- 
ing “you wanted to see me—?” Or, 
if you set up the talk, lead with 
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“How are things going?” or “I’ve 
been wanting to hear what your 
slant is on this or that.” The boss 
who leads out with “Well, what’s 
the matter now?” Or some other 
such antagonistic remark has usu- 
ally “had it” as far as upward com- 
munication is concerned. 

Once you’ve got him talking, let 
him talk. He may have the wrong 
slant or toss a low punch that 
makes you mad, but try to roll with 
it. Something makes him feel that 
way—ask questions to find out 
what it is. Only after he has fin- 
ished, should you present your 
views. Take his main points—ans- 
wer each one, if you can. If you 
can’t give a good answer, avoid a 
bluff or stall; admit he’s got you 
stuck, and try to get the answer. 

Now, before you conclude the in- 
terview: Summarize what you 
think he said. Ask him if you’ve 
got it straight, and repeat the main 
points of your story. If there was 
something you couldn’t answer on 
the spot, follow up on it. If he’s 
still dissatisfied, suggest that he 
think it over and come back—not 
“sometime” but “next Wednesday” 
or “as soon as he is ready.” 

Sound impractical or compli- 
cated? Perhaps it does—on paper. 
But just think back to the last time 
you came away from a “problem”’ 
interview feeling that the situation 
was the better for having been 
talked out. Chances are you'll re- 
call it was a time when you took 
the trouble—and had the patience 
—to listen. 


© F. G. Lippert. 
THE SUPERVISOR'S NEWS DIGEST. 
October, 1956, p. 3:2. 
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“Blind Alleys” in Employment Interviews 


N° ONE EXPECTS the operating 
manager or supervisor to be a 
psychologist when it comes to in- 
terviewing. But he can take a leaf 
from the book of the professional 
interviewer, who knows how. to 
avoid blind alleys during inter- 
views by keeping certain objectives 
in mind. People who specialize in 
placement interviewing seldom get 
sidetracked because they know be- 
forehand what questions they want 
answered. You don’t necessarily 
have to be a “pro,” however, to 
screen job applicants effectively. 
Almost anyone can get more mile- 
age from an interview by following 
these suggestions: 

1. Probe behind stock answers. 
Many company application forms 
ask how previous jobs were ob- 
tained. A stock answer is “By ap- 
plication.” This doesn’t mean much 
without further elaboration. An- 
other question to watch is “Reason 
for leaving.” The reply “to take a 
position with X Company” calls for 
further details. A man who got a 
job because of family connection 
rather than on his own merits, or 
left a job because he couldn’t get 
along with his superiors, frequently 
hides behind this kind of uninfor- 
mative reply. His real reason may 
not be anything against him. But 
make sure—in a diplomatic fashion 
—that you get the rea] reason. 

2. Question gaps in chronclogy. 
If a man holds a job for only a 
short time, he may leave it out of 
his application entirely in order to 
avoid explaining his abrupt depar- 
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ture. If jobs in his field are not 
scarce, long periods of unemploy- 
ment may point to serious person- 
ality problems. If the applicant 
seems to resent your close ques- 
tioning, take a moment to explain 
you are only trying to get an ac- 
curate picture of his abilities. 

3. Be careful of the too informal 
interview. Some managers believe 
they can learn more about a man 
by talking casually with him than 
they can by asking specific ques- 
tions. The big danger here is that 
the interviewer often tends to talk 
too much and the applicant doesn’t 
get a chance to reveal his true self. 
An applicant who is trying to cover 
up a lack of experience may even di- 
vert the interviewer intentionally 
from the main issues. If that 
seems to be happening, the best 
solution is to concentrate on formal 
questions about his professional ex- 
perience. 

4. Handle work problems with 
care. Many interviewers give ap- 
plicants business problems—real or 
hypothetical—that they should be 
able to solve on the job. But re- 
member that most applicants will 
have a natural reluctance to speak 
against something unless they know 
their critical faculties are being 
tested. Personnel specialists warn 
against putting too high a premium 
on quick thinking, especially if it 
excludes deliberation. They point 
out that a sense of responsibil- 
ity, and the ability to work with 
others and follow directions, can be 
equally important. 











5. Check for accuracy. Make cer- 
tain the man is trying to give you 
an accurate appraisal of his merits 
and shortcomings, and not merely 
trying to please you with “right” 
answers. If close questioning makes 
him extremely uncomfortable, psy- 
chologists say, he may be the kind 
of person who cannot take criticism 
on the job. Look for clues in such 
things as his attitude toward salary. 
It’s natural for an applicant to 
avoid emphasizing salary and bene- 
fits. But if he seems totally indiffer- 
ent to the economics of the job, he 
probably is not being completely 
honest. Many managers admit that 
they have to fight a tendency to 
hire a man simply because his 
school, clothes, hobbies, personal- 
ity, and incidental conversation 
seem right. It’s perfectly normal to 
like someone who makes a good 
first impression. But don’t forget 
that the main purpose of the inter- 
view is to determine if the man 
can do the job well. 

Other points, which are worth 
remembering, are: 

Don’t expect the applicant to be 
completely at ease during the in- 


terview. Professional interviewers 
point out that an interview is quite 
different from a normal work situa- 
tion. The applicant is trying to 
make the best possible impression. 
Hesitation in answering questions 
may actually be a sign of thought- 
fulness and may indicate a respect 
for accuracy. 

Try not to oversell the job. One 
important reason for turnover is 
the employee’s belief that he didn’t 
get what was promised him ini- 
tially. Avoid being unfair to a 
really good applicant by promising 
a better future than the job offers, 
even if he excels at the work. 

After the interview, you may 
want to see other applicants, but 
the prospect may have other op- 
portunities, too. Even when they 
have decided to hire an applicant, 
some managers prefer not to tell 
him so until later. This gives them 
an opportunity to re-examine their 
impressions after he leaves. If that’s 
the case, and you decide in his 
favor, let the applicant know as 
soon as possible. 

@ RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


October 29, 1956, p. 171:2 
Vol. 13, no. 22 


It’s a Living 


ANYONE WHO CONSIDERS his job too confining is urged to read 
the following and feel better. This is an excerpt from appren- 
ticeship papers issued in Australia in 1894: 

“The said apprentice his Master shall serve, his secrets 
keep, his commands gladly do; he shall do no damage to his 
Master or see it done by others; the goods of his Master he 
shall not waste, nor give, nor lend them unlawfully to any; 
taverns, inns or alehouses he shall not haunt; at dice or cards 
he shall not play; matrimony he shall not contract.” 


—This Week 
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Don’t Be Afraid to Stumble 


T A RECENT convocation of uni- 

versity regents, I told a story— 

then followed some trails of thought 
to which it pointed. 

Suppose, I said, a half dozen of 
us are seated around the walls of 
a very dark room. We are told that 
somewhere in the open middle space 
is a chair. Who would find it? Not 
those of us who sat still and philos- 
ophized about where chairs are 
placed in rooms. The fellow who 
would find it is the one who’d get 
up, then walk and stumble around 
until he discovered it. Nobody ever 
found anything while sitting down. 
So, don’t be afraid to stumble. 

A study made several years ago 
indicated that the more education 
a man has, the less likely he is to 
invent new things. Perhaps this is 
because from the moment a young- 
ster starts school he is examined 
three or four times a year, and a 
failure or two and he is out. Be- 
cause an inventor works differently, 
he thinks that’s all wrong. He knows 
he’ll never go far on any problem 
before he strikes snags. He may 
fail 999 times, but if on his one- 
thousandth try he _ succeeds, he 
wins! The only time you don’t want 
to fail is the last time you try a 
thing. 

So I suggested to those educators 
that because static civilizations are 
dying civilizations—and the same 
is true of individuals—their job is 
to teach people how to fail intelli- 
gently. And I think it’s advice 
worth passing on to business and 
professional men. Since each of us 
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has to find solutions to problems, 
everyone, in his own way, should 
adopt the inventor’s approach. 

The inventor has been called a 
“cut-and-try artist’”—or perhaps 
you prefer “trial-and-error,” which 
means the same thing. Actually, he 
isn’t either. What an inventor or 
research engineer tries to do is to 
discover the factors in a problem 
by experimental evaluation, This is 
quite different from “cut-and-try” 
methods, since it emphasizes evalu- 
ation as much as it does experi- 
mentation. 

Research and evaluation will ex- 
plode many a worry. Take the land, 
for example. “Why are you worried 
about people starving to death?” I 
asked a friend of mine. 

“The land is being used up,” he 
said. 

“Wait a minute,” I came back. 
“Here in the United States alone 
we can feed about 200 million peo- 
ple without very much trouble. But 
in the past 25 years the horse 
population has gone down 18 million, 
and for every horse you don’t feed 
you can feed four and one-half peo- 
ple. Without farming one more acre 
of ground, you can feed 80 million 
more people. I know it is a little 
hard on the horses, but—” 

My friend didn’t answer that, 
but said, “Then you’re going to ex- 
haust our oil and petroleum sup- 
plies.” 

Now I don’t like to live in an 
atmosphere of despair. It is hard 
on a person. So I suggested we get 
together the facts about how we 








are exhausting petroleum and evalu- 
ate them. 

We found out—and my figures 
are for the U.S.A. only—that only 
5 per cent of the coal has been 
taken from the mines. Ninety per 
cent of our petroleum is still under- 
ground, and the same is true for 
natural gas. Shale oil is still un- 
touched. Out in Colorado there is 
one rock that contains six or seven 
times as much oil as we have ever 
used. The best estimate I can get is 
that we have fuel in sight for 1,500 
years. 

It is clear that research and 
evaluative experimentation are es- 
sential. And what is research? It 
is simply trying to find out what 
we are going to do when we can’t 
keep on doing what we are now 
doing. It says to business: Study 
old human needs, make new ones, 
then create things to gratify those 
desires. We may have an overpro- 
duction of old things, but there is 


new things, especially new ideas. 

Every man can be a researcher 
and an inventor in his own sphere. 
The way to start is with your own 
desk. Begin by throwing away the 
things that shouldn’t be there— 
those golf balls and whatnot. Then 
take out that old envelope from 
vour pocket and jot down on the 

ack 10 things that bother you 
about your affairs—business, peo- 
ple, yourself—putting at the top 
the one that worries you most. 
Then analyze those things and work 
on them, Look for angles you 
haven’t thought about before. Above 
all, let the problem suggest its own 
ways of sclving it. 

That’s what the inventor does. 
He is the professional amateur— 
always trying to look at familiar 
things as though he had never seen 
them before. He’s not afraid to 
stumble because he knows each 
stumble leads him closer to his goal. 


® Charles F. Kettering. 


always a vast underproduction of THE ROTARIAN. 


“What They Can Do” 


WHEN PEOPLE COME to us for jobs, we in General Motors are 
interested mainly in what they can do, and much less in what 
they cannot do. The fact is, of course, that all of us are handi- 
capped for some jobs. I know an outstanding scientist who 
would make a poor accounting clerk—his wife has to keep his 
checkbook straight for him. The so-called “normal” man does 
not exist. Each of us has his individual disabilities. But what- 
ever these may be, each man has a “potential’—some spot 
where he will do as well as, or in some cases better than, any- 
body else. Anyone who can do a job satisfactorily is not handi- 
capped insofar as that job is concerned. 

—HARLOW H. CurTICE, President, General Motors Corporation 


cr 


THE REWARD of a thing well done is to have done it. 
—R. W. EMERSON 
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Some Guides to Safer Materials Handling 


HE KEY TO A SUCCESSFUL SAFETY 

PROGRAM in materials handling, 
as in any other area, is proper plan- 
ning. Yet there are comparatively 
few properly planned materials- 
handling programs in existence to- 
day. The reason for this condition 
may be that industry often treats 
materials handling as a stepchild. 

Because handling costs are usu- 
ally buried in overhead, the average 
department supervisor may feel 
that they are out of his jurisdic- 
tion. Handling facilities are too of- 
ten consigned to the outermost and 
poorest space in the plant, where 
they are treated as a necessary evil. 

Moreover, supervision of han- 
dling and storage operation is often 
spread over two or more depart- 
ments and among several supervis- 
ors within each department. The 
supervisor tends to concentrate on 
the items for which he alone is 
responsible, since he _ personally 
must account for performance in 
these areas. Meanwhile, no one as- 
sumes over-all responsibility for 
handling operations. As a result, 
in storage areas and shipping de- 
partments, hazards exist that would 
not be tolerated in production de- 
partments. Some of these all-too- 
typical hazards are: 

The receiving dock. Except in the 
most modern plants, the dock is 
usually too narrow for proper oper- 
ation of handling equipment, and 
access to the receiving room is in- 
adequate. 

Equipment. Equipment may be 
improper or inadequate. A case in 
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point was the plant where four- 
wheel hand trucks—whose dead 
weight was nearly 1,000 pounds — 
were being used to move shipments 
whose weight averaged not more 
than 50 pounds. 

Maintenance. Equipment may not 
be maintained properly. Fork-lift 
trucks, for example, sometimes de- 
velop leaks in the tilt-cylinder pack- 
ing. This reduces the operator’s 
control of the load and increases 
the hazards caused by piling ship- 
ments in small areas. Wheel bear- 
ings are often improperly packed, 
causing oil and grease to drip on 
the dock and receiving-room floor. 

Overhead Conveyors. In most 
cases, adequate guards are provided 
for such equipment, except at load- 
ing and unloading stations. Ex- 
treme care should be taken to pre- 
vent men from being exposed to 
injury at these points. 

Aisles. In many plants, the same 
aisles are used for both personnel 
and materials handling. The usual 
explanation is that plant space is 
too valuable to separate pedestrian 
and vehicle traffic. 

Today’s demand for increased 
production often results in squeez- 
ing finished-goods storage into 
small, poorly designed areas. Super- 
visors have to operate with ex- 
tremely narrow aisles. When a 
warehouse is busy and aisles are 
narrow, every corner could become 
the scene of a serious traffic acci- 
dent. 

The only way unsafe conditions 
can be kept to a minimum in any 














plant is by planning a long-term 
program, and giving it constant at- 
tention. The safety engineer should 
lay out a proper plan, and every 
supervisor and worker in the plant 
should make safety a definite re- 
quirement of his work. 

There is nothing novel in a 
proper safety program for receiv- 
ing, handling, storing, and ship- 
ping. The main ingredients—be- 
sides long-range planning—include 
immediate improvements, educa- 
tion, training, supervision, facili- 
ties, equipment, and equipment 
maintenance. Each of these items, 
of course, should be interwoven 
with the work of other engineers, 
production supervisors, and top 
management. 

Here are five ways to make facili- 
ties safer: 

1. Place mirrors at aisle intersec- 
tions. 

2. Keep aisle 
clear. 

3. Provide proper lighting in 
both production and materials-han- 
dling areas. 

4. Put safety guards around 
building columns and other obstruc- 


lines and aisles 





tions that may cause _ injuries. 

5. Provide proper’ ventilation 
where gasoline-powered equipment 
is used, 

It also makes sense to educate 
pedestrians. We have all learned to 
be careful about crossing the street, 
but when we are in a plant we 
sometimes walk through it as if 
there is no danger at all. Men walk 
under the hooks of overhead cranes, 
stand near storage stacks when 
fork-lift trucks are making high 
lifts, and cross in front of tractor- 
trailer trains—with the sublime 
confidence that equipment operators 
will watch out for them. 

The final, and perhaps most im- 
portant, step is to help foremen en- 
force proper safety practices on the 
job. A shop foreman is a busy man; 
everyone makes demands on him. 
If he has a simple list of “do’s” 
and “dont’s,” however, he will have 
a better chance of making the 
safety program successful. And 
this, after all, is the ultimate goal 
of everyone concerned. 


® Richard J. Sweeney 
NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
November, 1956, p. 26:9 


ACCORDION FENDERS and mangled grillwork on the family car 
may be marks of intelligence—yours or your wife’s. James 
Stannard Baker, director of research at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Traffic Institute, says that a moron with a mentality 
rated at 10 to 12 years may be a better driver than smarter 
people. He is less distracted by his thoughts, and, once well 
taught, the low-mentality driver does not deviate from what 
he has learned. Don’t forget to tell the little woman how intel- 
ligent she is if she happens to take off the garage door or 
drives up with a dangling bumper. 


—Ezxecutive’s Digest 
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... But I Was Sick 


Plenty HAS BEEN written about 

the importance of answering 
correspondence immediately. No one 
will question this fundamental 
truth, for there is only one thing 
that can be more annoying and 
time wasting than having to write 
a half dozen follow-ups to get a 
flicker of response to a simple in- 
quiry. That one more annoying 
thing is the asinine, hackneyed, and 
insincere excuses thrown at you 
when you do finally get an answer 
from one of these letter-putter- 
offers. Most of these excuses (and 
they invariably occupy a lengthy 
first paragraph and are rehashed 
in the conclusion) are an insult to 
the average man’s intelligence. 

After taking a brief, but oh-so- 
enlightening, trip through our files, 
I found that the typical excuse 
letter invariably starts in one of 
four ways. Thus: 

“Sorry to be so late in answering 
your 13 letters, but I’ve been away 
from the office for a couple of days 
and work has piled up on my desk.” 
(This fellow, obviously, has a mail 
delivery every five minutes.) Or: 

“Am sorry to say that the four 
letters mentioned in your letter of 
two weeks ago must have been lost 
in the mail.” (Why sure, that’s just 
what must have happened... the 
Post Office is run by a bunch of il- 
literates!) Or: 

“T have been sick for the past 
year, and when I arrived back at 
the office I found your various let- 
ters.” (You see, this character had 
the flu for a few days three years 
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ago, and it has been his stand-by 
ever since. Besides, he is the only 
guy in the office who can write, so 
it’s silly to turn his correspondence 
over to anyone else when he is ab- 
sent.) Or: 

“Tl’d have answered your letter 
sooner, only I accidentally touched 
it with a match as I was lighting 
my pipe and it has taken this long 
to read the ashes.” (Actually I 
didn’t find this one, but it’s no more 
unbelievable than a lot of those I 
did come across!) 

The above ‘samples are perhaps a 
wee bit stretched, but the following 
true incident is decidedly one for 
the book. 

I wrote a long, detailed letter to 
a sales executive of an important 
company. I was interested in buy- 
ing his product for a little stunt I 
had in mind and I wanted price 
information, etc. I also added that 
I needed the info in a hurry. 

No answer. 

I wrote two weeks later, again 
outlining my problem, 

No answer. 

Finally in exasperation I wrote 
a terse note: “I need an answer 
immediately to my letters of Janu- 
ary 3rd and January 17th. Reply 
by air mail, special delivery.” 

A week later, regular first-class 
mail, I got this remarkable reply: 
“We are in receipt of your com- 
munication and wish to advise that 
your previous correspondence must 
have been lost in the mail.” And 
then this big sales executive went 
on to give me all the information 





I had requested in my first and 
second letters! 

Needless to add, I suddenly lost 
interest in the company. They’d 
probably try to kid me about their 
product, too. 

Once, I got a letter that went: 
“T wish to apologize for this delay 


in answering your recent letter. It’s 
all my fault.” Period! I liked that 
letter. The fellow had loused me 
up, sure—but he wasn’t stupid 
enough to jump from the doghouse 
into the gas chamber! 


@ Wayne Freitag 
PRINTERS’ INK 





How to Talk Interestingly on Paper 


NO LETTER FILLED with stereotyped, hackneyed words and 
phrases which have lost their meaning and punch through 
over-use can be human, friendly, and persuasive. Yet, about 
85 per cent of all business letters are thus robbed of all in- 
dividuality, sincerity, and effectiveness. For example, haven’t 
you seen some of your own company letters which sound about 
as deadly as this? 

We beg to advise you, and wish to state 

That yours has arrived of recent date. 

We have it before us, its contents noted; 

Herewith enclosed are the prices we quoted. 

Attached you will find, as per your request, 

The forms you wanted, and we would suggest 

Regarding the matter and due to the fact 

That up to this moment your decisions we’ve lacked, 

We hope that you will not delay it unduly, 

And we beg to remain, yours very truly. 
Ridiculous, isn’t it? So are the vocabulary exhibitionists who 
delight in using unnecessarily long, “high-hat’’ words that 
only a college professor would appreciate. And many a letter 
is cast aside unanswered, simply because the writer indulged 
in unfamiliar trade terms which he felt should be understood. 
In his immortal Gettysburg Address, Lincoln used 194 words 
of one syllable, 52 of two syllables, and only 22 that contained 
more than two—conclusive proof that short, plain words can 
be the most dynamic. 

—Letter Slants (R. H. Morris Associates, 
Newtown, Conn.) Vol. 3, No. 3 


MORE THAN ONE THIRD of the workers covered by Social Secu- 
rity in 1950 were employed by firms employing 1,000 or more 
people. By 1975, such large business organizations may em- 


brace a majority of all wage earners. 
—Henry J. Meyer in Challenge 5/56 
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Twelve Reasons Why Managers Fail 


RESEARCH into the personalities of 

managers, successful and un- 
successful, reveals that the out- 
ward behavior which leads to inco1a- 
petence, resignation, or discharge 
is usually an end product, and that 
the raw material of failure lies 
buried in emotions and attitudes. 
Among the most common causes of 
failure are 12 traits. 

1. Inability to see the forest. A 
detail-minded person is often a 
practical, realistic man who is con- 
cerned with individual trees. Many 
such men are considered for promo- 
tion into executive ranks on the 
basis of excellent work in super- 
visory or departmental functions. 
If their organizing abilities are 
really limited to concrete factors, 
however, it is unlikely they will be 
equally competent on an executive 
level, where their vision must be 
broader. 

2. Failure to carry responsibili- 
ties. Going up the scale of man- 
agerial functions, an increase in 
responsibility and the need for ini- 
tiative and self-control are progres- 
sive. In supervisory positions, there 
are always alternative solutions to 
problems. A supervisor’s responsi- 
bility is to deal with such factors. 

3. Unconscious desire to be some- 
thing else. The basic urges of many 
capable people lie in directions 
other than managerial work, though 
they rarely realize this themselves 
and often get into managerial posts. 

4. Unconscious desire to be some- 
one else. Many men have an in- 
tense desire for success which ap- 
pears at first to be the drive and 
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ambition characteristic of good 
managers. Often, however, the de- 
sire for a supervisory position is 
merely a means to some other end 
and a man has no interest in the 
work for its own satisfactions. Men 
so motivated will seek and accept 
responsibility far beyond their own 
capabilities, but they do not as a 
rule last long as supervisors. 

5. Yen for express trains. In 
some cases, supervisors may fail to 
realize their ambition for a higher 
management role because they are 
completely bored with intermediary 
tasks. They cannot or will not per- 
form at routine levels and there- 
fore are not promoted to the posi- 
tions of authority dictated by their 
ambitions and potentialities. 

6. Inability to make room for 
other people. Most managers must 
cooperate with their associates, 
give help and accept advice on mu- 
tual problems. They should be able 
to accept criticism and not take 
umbrage at dissenting viewpoints. 
Resentment of others comes from 
a variety of sources. It may be a 
carry-over from the role of a 
favored child who always got the 
privileges, or an arrogance which 
turns to rage at the first frustra- 
tion. Whatever the cause, this trait 
is incompatible with success as a 
manager. 

7. Resistance to authority. The 
attitude of an adult toward author- 
ity and the emotions aroused by 
discipline often carry a trace of the 
attitudes of the child toward the 
parent. The man who has never 
outgrown his anger at the way his 








father threw his weight around at 
home or forgiven his mother for 
her pleas for more filial devotion 
frequently shows a rebelliousness 
against organizational authority. 
There is the chronic latecomer, the 
man who somehow forgets import- 
ant meetings and messages for his 
boss, and the real problem char- 
acter who demands special privi- 
leges or ignores directions. 

8. Arrogance with subordinates. 
Difficulty in supervising is common 
among managers. In a_ position 
carrying supervisory power, traits 
may appear which are apparently 
in sharp contrast to customary be- 
havior. The man of intense ambi- 
tion may overlook the need to be 
considerate of subordinates. 

9. Prejudices which interfere 
with judgment. A manager may 
unwittingly place a ceiling on the 
level of responsibility he is able to 
handle because of systematic per- 
sonal bias which leads him to in- 
terpret situations in terms of his 
own fixed ideas about himself and 
others. Often these prejudices orig- 
inate in his background. Some- 
times these personal ideas result in 
a feeling on his part that his boss 
is “favoring”? someone else, or his 
associates “are out to get him,” or 
his subordinates “are trying to 
undermine him.” These prejudices 
rapidly undermine a man’s efforts. 

10. Overemphasis on work. Some 
men live their work to an extra- 
ordinary extent and regard their 
personal lives as expendable. This 
channeling of interest is often ap- 
parent in successful managers, but 
even so, it marks an unbalanced 
situation. It can result in hypersen- 





sitivity to any frustration on the 
job, almost always leads to trouble 
if things are not going well. This 
concentration of drive often arises 
from a sharply disciplined child- 
hood in which the youth was con- 
tinually required to prove his worth. 
It is also characteristic of some 
men who were faced with the com- 
petition of older children in their 
families. Or it may spring from 
feelings of inadequacy and real or 
imagined handicaps in purely social 
contacts. 

11. Gravitation toward self-de- 
struction. Some men fear success. 
They will work earnestly for it, in 
accord with their training, the de- 
mands of their social group, or of 
their family. But when it becomes 
too attainable, they cut themselves 
down because they fear the respon- 
sibility. These deep, irrational be- 
liefs can also spring from early 
family life—where the child is 
forced to try but never quite suc- 
ceeds, or, more important, where 
he has never been praised for even 
partial youthful successes. Sons of 
successful fathers often feel this 
subconscious urge for failure. So 
also children who are impetuously 
disciplined and just as impetuously 
forgiven may grow up unconsciously 
provoking punishment in order to 
receive affectionate forgiveness. In 
any case, self-destruction lies be- 
hind more failures and _ half-fail- 
ures than is commonly recognized. 

12. Mental ailments. Like other 
people, supervisors are subject to 
nervous and mental disorders. In 
many cases a man may work effec- 
tively to a position of considerable 
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importance before his disorder im- 
pedes his work. The most common 
ailment among unsuccessful super- 
visors is a deep and abiding depres- 
sion: They believe they are not so 
productive or admirable as _ they 
should be. 

Failure as a manager is not a 
broad indictment. Many men who 


fail in supervisory work are cap- 
able, effective individuals whose 
basic philosophy of life differs from 
the decision-making, action-oriented 
one of the successful manager. 
Often these same men succeed on 
an equal or higher level in other 
fields. 


® Burleigh B. Gardner. 
COMMERCE. 


Do You Want to Improve Your Memory? 


"ga HENRY CLAY, the famous 

statesman, disappointed a lady. 
He could not recall her name. “‘You 
do not remember it?” she asked. 
“No,” Clay replied, “I didn’t try to 
—for when we met long ago, I was 
sure your beauty and accomplish- 
ments would soon compel you to 
change it.” 

Maybe you too can think fast 
enough to extricate yourself from 
such social quicksands. But there’s 
no really reliable substitute for a 
good memory. Psychological tests 
show that some people do have ex- 
ceptional mental powers, which may 
well be inborn. Women, for example, 
appear to have better memories 
than men. But many of the differ- 
ences we see in daily life are not 
due to inborn abilities or limita- 
tions; they are due to not making 
the right use of memory. Dr. 
Frederick Tilney, the distinguished 
neurologist, was considering this 
when he estimated that the average 
person uses only about one-fourth 
his brain power. 

Memory, like people, works better 
when trusted. To increase the ef- 
ficiency of your memory you must 
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first have confidence that you can 
remember better. Don’t let those 
embarrassing forgetful moments 
mislead you into the belief that you 
have a poor memory. Instead, let 
those few failures stimulate you to 
make more efficient use of your 
probably unused memory powers. 
Be confident of your memory, and 
even more confident you can make 
better use of it. When starting a 
new job, or breaking in a new 
worker, begin with the attitude 
that it will be easy to catch on and 
remember. The mental set, or atti- 
tude, of confidence for remember- 
ing the essential details makes the 
details stick quicker and longer. 

Use judgment in what you try to 
remember. Put some effort into re- 
membering the things that count 
and let the rest become fading in- 
cidental memories. Don’t clutter up 
your head trying to remember 
everything. A _ fly-paper memory 
that catches everything is inef- 
ficient. 

Attitude is as important as brain 
cells for remembering. Attitude in- 
cludes not only confidence and in- 
tention, but also pleasantness. For 





example, the executive remembers 
a golf date, but forgets to adjust 
an irritated customer’s complaint. 
Since people tend to forget unpleas- 
ant things, it is wise to do unpleas- 
ant tasks right away before they 
slip out of mind; this also makes a 
job more enjoyable. Similarly, when 
a supervisor makes work pleasant, 
his subordinates will remember 
better. 

“Seeing” or “hearing” things you 
wish to remember in imagination 
also helps. When trying to fix some- 
thing in your memory, close your 
eyes for a moment and “see” the 
things which should be remem- 


bered. Practice “hearing” voices so 
you will recognize them on the tele- 
phone. And if you can’t “hear,” 
then try whispering to yourself 
that which you want to remember. 

When introduced to someone, re- 
peat the name several times in the 
ensuing conversation, and visualize 
how it would look when written. An 
excellent memory exercise to prac- 
tice in odd moments—riding on the 
bus, for example—is to recall the 
people you have met during the 
day: “see” their faces, and “hear” 
their names. 


‘ 


® Donald A. Laird. 
THE ROTARIAN 


People Are Here To Stay 


ESPITE RECENT predictions that 
machines will soon supersede 
many workers, and even some mi- 
nor executives, there are still hun- 
dreds of jobs for which no machine 
has been able successfully to com- 
pete with humans, 

At the E. Ingraham Company, 
for example, long banks of ma- 
chines chatter away at sheets of 
metal and turn out perfectly 
formed watch parts. At the end of 
the watch-making process, though, 
human fingers must put the parts 
together. 

Tile makers have discovered that 
the best way to spot an imperfect 
tile is by the sound it makes when 
dropped on a metal block. In theory, 
at least, it should be possible to 
teach an electric ear to recognize 
the ring of a cracked tile. In prac- 
tice, though, it isn’t worth the 


trouble—and professional tile drop- 
pers have the field all to themselves. 

As for judging smells, machines 
are even less successful. At a big 
milk-processing plant in Manito- 
woc, Wisc., for instance, each in- 
coming batch of milk is tested with 
mechanical devices for bacteria, 
butterfat content, and several other 
items. But an educated human nose 
has to decide on its odor. 

No machine ever devised can 
track down the frequent leaks that 
occur in the 50-gallon oak barrels 
in which whisky is aged. The job is 
done by patrolmen who clamber 
over, around, and under the barrels 
day and night, their noses alert for 
the heady aroma of mellow bourbon 
or rye. 

One of the simplest, most routine 
jobs imaginable—filling glass jars 
with olives—is an impossible task 
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for any machine. It takes a gentle 
touch and flying fingers to fill the 
jars to their brims with olives 
packed tight, but not so tight they 
bruise; no gadget can get the knack 
of it. 

Tying a knot—another manual 
operation so simple that we can do 
it automatically—is terribly diffi- 
cult for a machine to perform. 
Every year, the Hallmark Greeting 


Card Co. turns out huge numbers 
of valentines, each adorned by a 
little red ribbon bow. A machine 
that could tie bows on cards would 
be a gold mine to its inventor. But 
since no one has been able to in- 
vent one, the company has to add 
dozens of employees to its payroll 
each year for this job alone. 


® Robert Frohman 
THIS WEEK 


Hard Little Facts of Life 


THERE IS A COLOSSAL OVERSUPPLY of people in this country who 
have either never discovered some of the basic principles of 
economics or think that the economic laws have been repealed. 

We hear it asserted that the schools have failed in this re- 
gard, and the cry is for required courses in economics. We have 
failed—in school and out—but the answer is not in required 
courses. 

The problem is not one of the more complicated economic 
laws, such as supply and demand, diminishing returns, dimin- 
ishing utility, or substitution. I shall settle for just a few 
simple little economic facts, or axioms, which some people these 
days seem to be trying their best to overlook. Three of these 
almost anyone can understand, and if these three are made a 
basic part of the education of our children, we can leave the 
more complicated principles to the experts. Here they are: 

1. You cannot get something for nothing. 

2. You cannot spend more than you have and remain solvent. 

3. You cannot equalize ability by a handicap system. 

For every advance made by the human race, you will find 
that unusual people have been in the forefront. When an ad- 
vance is made, all of mankind, no matter what their mentali- 
ties, benefit from this step forward. The advance thinkers and 
doers, in science, education, business, and the professions, 
must be encouraged in order to maintain our American way of 
doing things. 

Let us recognize that we need superior minds to achieve that 
superior world we all want so badly. Let’s leave the handicap 
system to the race-track boys. Let’s stop belittling the so-called 
“brain” and the successful man. Without their contributions, 
inspired by competition, we would be sitting back in a kind 
of Stone Age just vegetating and not getting much done, 

—MARK C. SCHINNERER in Challenge 





Which Safety Poster? 


HE SAFETY POSTER is but one of 

the many effective methods used 
to improve plant safety. To achieve 
results, it must do three jobs. 

It must get attention. If it isn’t 
even noticed, nothing else matters. 

It must be understandable. That 
is, it must be pitched at a level 
within the comprehension of all 
those who will read or see it. A 
good poster should be simple, clear, 
and to the point. 

It must be applicable. In other 
words, the poster should deal with 
subjects that the worker can and 
should do something about. 

Once a poster satisfies these re- 
quirements, it is ready to go to 
work. Then the question becomes: 
Does it do what we want it to do? 

This analysis deals with the psy- 
chological pros and cons of the 
three main types of safety posters 
currently in use. How desirable are 
these types—in terms of known 
psychological principles of training 
and learning? 

1. The Misery Poster. The dire 
consequences of accidents are em- 
phasized in “‘misery” posters. They 
aim to make the reader aware of 
the grief that can result from be- 
having unsafely. 

Research has shown that these 
posters have higher attention value 
than other types. But they also 
induce a certain feeling of fear or 
dread. These emotions are unpleas- 
ant. They make workers feel tense 
and uneasy. 

Other research shows that more 
accidents, proportionately, happen 


when a worker is in low spirits 
than when he is feeling good. So 
stirring up a worker’s fears does 
not seem to be a particularly de- 
sirable way to encourage safety. 
Misery posters are also weak be- 
cause they emphasize the results of 
a worker’s actions, rather than the 
actions themselves. 

2. The Cold-Turkey Instruction 
Poster. This type of poster uses 
two different approaches: how to 
do it and how not to do it. Neither 
approach has the undesirable fea- 
tures of the misery posters. 

The how-not-to-do-it approach, 
however, does accent the negative 
side of the training program. For 
this reason, it is less desirable than 
the how-to-do-it approach. 

The biggest drawback is prob- 
ably the fact that workers may re- 
sent the elementary school atmos- 
phere which surrounds the point 
that is being talked about. In ad- 
dition, such posters lose attention 
value after the first reading. 

3. The Guffaw-With-a-Message 
Poster. These posters present train- 
ing with an element of humor. 
They emphasize activity and pleas- 
ant emotion. And they eliminate 
the brick-schoolhouse atmosphere 
that is present in “cold-turkey in- 
struction” posters, Also, because of 
the humor involved, they create a 
pleasant emotional reaction on re- 
peated exposures. All factors con- 
sidered, the ‘“guffaw-with-a-mes- 
sage” poster seems to best satisfy 
the requirements of a good safety 
poster. 





Continued use of the same type 
of poster, however, may result in 
a certain amount of adaptation. 
The workers get used to the same 
fare day after day, and lose inter- 
est. So an occasional change of 


poster type is desirable. This 
change of pace can be just as use- 
ful in a safety program as it is to 
the baseball pitcher. 


@ Albert A. Canfield. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE. 


How To Improve Teamwork 
Between Departments 


OOD COORDINATION between de- 

partments is usually the result 
of much hard work. Department 
managers do not pull together un- 
til they learn to trust each other, 
and until they find from experience 
that their contributions to the suc- 
cess of any project will be fairly 
recognized and recorded. 

How much progress any depart- 
ment head makes is largely depend- 
ent upon his ability to win the 
friendship, loyalty, and cooperation 
of other department managers. Pa- 
tience, tact, skill, understanding, 
and a sympathetic attitude toward 
the other fellow’s problems are all 
essential to good teamwork. 

Here are 10 ideas designed to 
help department managers get bet- 
ter results from interdepartmental 
projects: 

1. Decide in advance what you 
will contribute. In getting a group 
of fellow department managers to 
agree on a project, volunteer to do 
your share first. If your share is 
minor, or if some other department 
will have to bear the biggest share 
of the work burden, get that other 
department’s approval before you 
mention the subject to others. 
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2. Don’t step on anybody’s ten- 
der toes. Naturally, every depart- 
ment manager is, to some extent, 
jealous of his authority, preroga- 
tives, and responsibility. If you are 
correcting complaints or errors, do 
not accuse the other departments of 
being lax, careless, slow, or ineffi- 
cient. Do not put another depart- 
ment manager in a position where 
he is forced to oppose your plan 
just to save face. 

3. Don’t minimize the other fel- 
low’s contribution. It is better to 
grant that the other fellow has 
problems, too, and to prove that 
you understand and sympathize 
with him. Give him fullest credit, 
and show you have confidence in his 
ability to help put the plan into ac- 
tion. 

4. Prepare a schedule or time- 
table. Most plans fail because 
everybody waits for somebody else 
to act. Arrange the plan in logical 
sequence. Break down each part of 
it, set a date for completion of each 
step, and decide and get agreement 
on who is responsible for what. En- 
courage different people to meet 
with each other informally to check 
progress. Decide when the next get- 




















together should be held, or when 
the next report is due. 

5. Agree upon a coordinator or 
“follow-upper.” If more than three 
people are involved in any project 
of any kind, anywhere, one of them 
will be late in doing his share of 
the work. No two people operate 
at the same tempo; no two people 
seem able to keep time with each 
other without some prompting, fol- 
low-up, or coordinating by another 
party. 

Also, allow for delays, such as 
obtaining outside help. 

6. Keep a record of what is said 
and done. Any agreement, any 
schedule, any joint plan will be mis- 
understood by some men. If it is 
not misunderstood, it may be for- 
gotten. The only way to avoid mix- 
ups is to make a written record. 

7. Give each man involved a spe- 
cial motive. Do not expect other 
men to break their necks just be- 
cause you are enthusiastic about a 
plan. Work out a method in ad- 
vance which shows every man in- 
volved how it will improve his po- 
sition in the organization to do 
what you want done. 

8. Bring proof that your plan 
benefits the company. Base every 


proposal on the sound ground that 
it is for the benefit of the company 
as a whole. If your proposal is ac- 
tually of company-wide benefit, and 
you can prove it, half the battle is 
won. But if it seems to favor your 
department too much, rest assured 
somebody will throw in a wrench. 

9. Anticipate objections. Go over 
the common objections and work 
out the answers in advance. No 
matter how enthusiastic you may 
be, somebody will hurl a bucket of 
cold water on your plan, even if 
only to test your zeal. Be prepared 
for it, and do not act hurt or dis- 
appointed when a fellow manager 
seems to be somewhat less than 
bubbling with enthusiasm for your 
project. 

10. Expect and be prepared for 
a compromise. Do not scorn other 
people’s ideas, suggestions, or pro- 
posals. Fight for your own ideas 
with all the zeal at your command, 
but always remember the other fel- 
low may have something on the 
ball, too. Remember to be generous 
in giving credit to your associates. 
The more credit you give them, the 
more they will give you. 


© Eugene Whitmore. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





THE BEST THINGS come, as a general thing, from the talents 
that are members of a group; every man works better when 
he has companions working in the same line, and yielding to 
the stimulus of suggestion, comparison, emulation. Great 
things of course have been done by solitary workers; but they 
have usually been done with double the pains they would have 
cost if they had been produced in more genial circumstances. 
The solitary worker loses the profit of example and discussion. 


—HENRY JAMES 
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The Price of Indecision 


F YOU HAVE TROUBLE making up 

your mind, scientists are worry- 
ing about you. If you think you 
have no trouble making up your 
mind, they’re still worrying about 
you, since it’s possible to be glar- 
ingly indecisive and never suspect 
it. 

Leading doctors, psychologists, 
and industrial engineers all recog- 
nize indecisiveness as one of the 
most widespread and dangerous af- 
flictions of modern times. 

How dangerous? 

Dr. Lydia Giberson, well-known 
industrial psychiatrist, says four 
out of five nervous breakdowns 
have their roots in worry and in- 
decision. 

Medical researchers have found 
that indecision and the anxiety 
that usually accompanies it may 
cause far-reaching physiological 
changes in your body tissues and 
muscles, may be underlying causes 
of serious diseases, including heart 
trouble, high blood pressure, stom- 
ach ulcers, and allergies. 

And industrial engineers say 
that indecisiveness can ruin your 
chances of running a_ successful 
business or getting ahead in some- 
body else’s business. 

Recently, the president of a toy 
company was worried about declin- 
ing profits. He called in a top in- 
dustrial engineer, asked him to lo- 
cate the source of the trouble. 

Within a week, the engineer was 
pointing an accusing finger at the 
president himself. Seems he had 
inherited the company from his 
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father, an aggressive, imaginative 
man who had built up the business. 
The son, far from being a chip off 
the old block, was apparently un- 
able to make sharp decisions or for- 
mulate a positive company policy. 
He never brought out a new line 
until after he had seen another 
company do so. His merchandising 
policy was so wishy-washy that 
neither salesmen nor buyers knew 
what to expect from one week to 
the next. 

Industrial consultant Daniel 
Starch studied several hundred 
business executives and concluded: 
“There is one requirement without 
which no man can be an executive, 
even a mediocre one. And that one 
is making decisions.” 

How do you tell whether you’re 
indecisive? Take a sharp look at 
yourself, then confirm or deny the 
following: 

1. In a restaurant, you usually 
wait to see what the others are 
going to eat before you make a 
choice. 

2. You frequently return pur- 
chases a few days after making 
them. 

3. Yow’re set in your ways and 
get upset by the prospect of change. 
You prefer following a similar rou- 
tine day after day, in dressing and 
eating and working, and can’t abide 
people with irregular, unpredict- 
able habits. 

4. Yow’re afraid of making mis- 
takes, and generally prefer to do 
nothing rather than risk failure or 
error. 








5. You feel that other people— 
your boss, your wife, your children 
—don’t give you all the respect you 
deserve and don’t reward you suffi- 
ciently for what you do for them. 
Indecisive people often feel they’re 
getting a raw deal. 

6. You’re tired much of the time, 
even in the morning. 

If your answers are predomi- 
nantly yes, then you probably are 
not as decisive as you should be. 
Your first step in overcoming it is 
to find out why you’re indecisive. 

You may think the causes of any- 
body’s indecisiveness are quite ob- 
vious: Mr. X can’t decide how to 
solve a particular problem because 
he’s got too many problems to solve 
and too little time to solve them in. 
Or Mr. Y can’t make up his mind 
what to do because he’s faced with 
two equally tantalizing prospects. 
He doesn’t know which to pick. 

The catch is, though, that if you 
took away all Mr. X’s problems but 
one, you’d find that he still wouldn’t 
be able to make up his mind about 
that one. And if you presented Mr. 
Y with just one inviting choice, 
he’d still hem and haw and hunt 
around for someone to tell him 
what to do. Here’s why: 

Your power to make a decision 
about any situation does not de- 
pend on the difficulty or complexity 
of the situation itself. It depends 
first of all on your confidence in 
your ability to make the right 
choice. Your trouble in choosing 
between two or more alternatives— 
whether it’s what to order in a 
restaurant, which side of the street 
to walk on or whom to marry— 


begins because you’re basically 
afraid that you won’t make good, 
no matter what you do. 

According to Dr. Luther E. Wood- 
ward, field consultant for the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, many indecisive people lack 
confidence for this reason: when 
they were children they were never 
given enough opportunity to make 
choices for themselves. Mother, 
father, or teacher fell into the habit 
of making all decisions for them, 
thus depriving them of essential 
practice in sizing up situations and 
people, and taking constructive ac- 
tion. After a few years of this, 
they come to feel that they are 
basically incapable of deciding 
things for themselves and are very 
uncomfortable about trying it. 

If you want to overcome indeci- 
siveness, Dr. Woodward suggests 
you “remember that the feeling 
that you cannot make decisions is 
an emotional habit largely bor- 
rowed from the past and need no 
longer exist. Many people have 
more capacity for choice than they 
think they have.” 

In other words, to break the 
habit of indecisiveness, start by 
telling yourself that you will be 
able to work out your problems 
yourself. Start making decisions at 
the first opportunity, and then the 
new habit will begin to grow. 

Dr. Woodward cautions you, 
though, not to test your ability to 
make choices by driving yourself 
to make split-second decisions on 
major issues. First, even after 
much practice, it’s wise to take 
plenty of time to work out crucial 
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choices, and perhaps to discuss your 
problem with an authority in the 
particular field. Second, start be- 
coming decisive by trying to make 
choices in small things. 

If you’re like most indecisive peo- 
ple, you’re torn by indecision over 
several things at once. They may 
range from whether to get a new 
job, a wife, or a new place to live, 
to whether to buy a red tie or a 
blue one, or whether to get pork 
or veal for tomorrow’s dinner. 

Take one of your lesser prob- 
lems, look closely at your two—or 
more—alternatives, and pick the 
first one that comes into your mind. 

You’ll soon find out an important 
fact about making everyday deci- 
sions: There is rarely only one right 
choice. Most of the time either 
alternative would be equally good. 
So just pick one and forget about 
the other. 

When it comes to making im- 
portant life-or-death decisions, here 
are suggestions which may help you 
make sharp, fruitful choices: 


1. Write your problem down pre- 
cisely, like a telegram. 

2. Tackle only one problem at a 
time. Even Einstein couldn’t solve 
several problems at once. 

3. Study your problem to see 
whether it’s really worth worrying 
about. If it isn’t, don’t waste your 
energy. 

4. When a problem is important, 
see how much time you have. If 
there’s no rush, talk it over with 
an authority on that subject. 

5. Before you try to do anything 
about a problem, make sure you get 
all available facts about the situa- 
tion. Then make a list of all alter- 
native solutions; consider each one 
in turn, weighing its pros and cons. 
Pick the one that seems best, and 
try to forget the others. 

6. Take these steps one at a time, 
and don’t worry about step No. 2 
till you’ve finished step No. 1. When 
you break down a big problem into 
small parts, you’ll find it isn’t such 
a big problem after all. 


© Amy Selwyn. 
THIS WEEK. 


You Can Use Your Time Better 


T 0 GET ALL levels of personnel to 

work and produce on the level 
for which they are paid is a major 
and costly problem of human en- 
gineering. For many managers, the 
day’s work insidiously tends to be- 


come saturated with work that 
other people should be doing—and 
are already being paid to do. 
There’s a good parallel between 
railroading and management in 
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this respect. “Good railroading” 
means using 6,000-hp. engines to 
roll big trains across country, and 
500-hp. engines to switch cars 
around the yard. Similarly, “good 
management” means using man- 
agers for handling big problems 
“long distance.” Top men are not 
paid to do the little car-switching 
jobs. In terms of cost alone, it’s 
simply too expensive for railroads 





or managements to use the wrong 
engine for the wrong job. It is 
sheer bad management when a 
$3.50-an-hour-man does $1.50-an- 
hour work. Besides, if you are 
spending your time on little matters 
that others are being paid to do, 
there may be nobody to give proper 
attention to the big problems. 

Simply setting a schedule is not 
enough to solve the time problem. 
The kind or level of work must be 
considered as well as the amount 
of time you’ll have to spend. The 
following table, which is based on 
experiments with different time 
distributions, will provide the basis 
for a time-utilization scale that you 
can use as a guide. 


Working Type of Hours 


Time Work Daily Suggestion 





10% Routine ] 


Delegate this 


Do this ef- 
fectively 


Seek to do 
these 


65% Regular 5 
Special 


These are the 
basis for 
promotion 


Creative 


Broadly speaking, this means 
four things: 

(1) Delegate routine to a sub- 
ordinate or a method. (2) Do your 
regular work efficiently, in about 
two-thirds of your time. (3) Ac- 
cept special assignments willingly, 
and accomplish them with dispatch. 
(4) Look for and do creative work 
on the job. 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that such a scale means little 
if it isn’t translated into action. 
To do this, it’s necessary to build 
a time budget based on the scale, 


and then to work out safeguards 
against job-hopping. 

Though no one can tell you how 
to schedule your own time in de- 
tail, there are many simple ideas 
and techniques that anyone can use 
to help get the most out of every 
day’s work. Here are a few: 

1. Increase your’ reading-and- 
writing skill. This is basic. The aim 
is to do more reading and writing, 
of better quality, in less time. For- 
tunately, it’s often quite possible 
to achieve these results on your 
own, without having to seek out- 
side assistance. 

2. Make good notes—and keep 
them. The good note-taker can drop 
even the biggest problems when 
necessary, confident that he can 
pick up the threads later without 
wasting time trying to remember. 

3. Use a sure-fire reminder sys- 
tem. Most formal reminder systems 
involve the use of cards or file fold- 
ers. You’ll find it an enormous time- 
saver to toss in little notes on vir- 
tually everything needing follow- 
up, whether large or small. 

4. Make up your mind the first 
time around. Don’t let loose ends 
always complicate things. Dictate 
or write that letter at once; if you 
don’t have the figure or the date 
you need to put in it, delegate some- 
one else to get the information. If 
you alone can clean up the loose 
ends, write down a time to do it, 
and do it then. “Now” is not al- 
ways the right time, but more of- 
ten than not it is. 

5. Make weekly and daily plans, 
in writing. Decide on the import- 
ance of all projects you definitely 
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have to work on, and fit them in 
order of importance into the pat- 
tern of your weekly time budget. 

6. Make dates specific. This will 
often save you inconvenience and 
embarrassment. Seeing your visitor 
as soon as he appears will also save 
his time which costs money, too. 

7. Give advance notice of meet- 
ings. Include some idea of what the 
meeting’s to be about, too, and let 
people know what you’d like them 
to bring with them. 

8. Keep chit-chat under control. 
Purely social conversation is a vi- 


tally important part of business re- 
lationships, but it can easily be 
overdone. 

9. Don’t be a fidgeter. There’s 
nothing worse than the manager 
who’s so fearful of wasting a sec- 
ond that he literally sits on the 
edge of his chair and times every 
visitor. Carried to such extremes, 
the urge to save time results all 
too often in actually wasting it 
—to say nothing of the failure of 
communications that often results. 


@ W. E. Devey. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE. 


How to Size People Up 


WRONG OPINIONS about the abilities or interests of others make 
trouble in personal life and in business. More and more busi- 
ness leaders are now making an effort to come closer to the 
mark in sizing up people. Some companies are giving execu- 
tives, supervisors, and employment interviewers training so 
they can judge people better. This reduces labor turnover and 
boosts production. Here are some rules to guide you: 

Look for details and disregard general impressions. Our 
natural inclination to like or dislike a person on first meeting 
twists our judgment of his potentialities. The preventive for 
this source of error is to form the habit of looking for 
strengths in the person you dislike at first, and for weaknesses 
in those to whom you feel attracted. Otherwise the half of 
the general impression will mislead you greatly. Take time to 
form your judgment. People can seldom be sized up fully on 
sight, for we don’t show all our traits at once. Give more 
attention to what a person has done than to his appearance. 
People may be beautiful and dumb, and again they may be 
homely and brainy. A person’s past behavior is a good indi- 
cator of what he will likely do in the future. 

—DONALD A. LAIRD in Banking 


A LIFE-INSURANCE CENSUS, the first in industrial history, has 
been completed by the University of Michigan’s Survey Re- 
search Center. Findings: 115 million Americans (7 out of 10) 


own life insurance. 
—Time 





SPECIAL NEW BINDERS for SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT 


to keep your copies of this ‘basic management tool” in perma- 


nent form . 


each binder holds a full year’s 


issues 


@ sturdy russet-color 


leatherette 


embossed and imprinted in 


gold 


special grip-tooth arrange- 
ment holds copies firmly i 


place 


@ binders open flat, insuring 


full readability 


price: $2.50 each 


Binders similar to that described above are also available for PERSONNEL 
Magazine, THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW, MANAGEMENT NEWS, and con- 


ference publications in all divisions at $2.50 each. 


Order from DEPARTMENT SJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 


AMA will pay normal postage and handling charges on all orders accompanied by check or money order. Orders under 
$5.00 should be accompanied by remittance. Orders of $5.00 or more, unless accompanied by remittance, will be 
billed for postage and handling charges. Add 3% sales tox for orders to be delivered in New York City. 
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